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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


A™@? the closing days not only of a year, but | replaced by the kindly feelings of neighbourhood, 

of a decade—the seventh decade of the | to say nothing of Christian love. And even the 
nineteenth century—one feels disposed, like the | lapse of time will do nothing to mitigate the reproach 
managers of insurance companies, to take a survey | which the horrid butchery of this brutal war will 
both of the year and of the “decennial period,” and | continue to cast on the religious proiession of the 
to show, as all such managers seem to do very con- | nineteenth century; or to suggest any considera- 
clusively, that there has never been a year, or a ten | tions that will lessen the wonder with which future 
years like them. Without going minutely into the | generations will ask how it came to pass that aicer 
history of the longer period, let it suffice for the | eighteen centuries of Christianity, men showed 
present to advert to the singular increase of religious | themselves as bloodthirsty savages as ever, and 
freedom which it has witnessed in the Continent, | the rulers of great nations could find no other way 








and especially in Italy, Spain, and Austria, all of 
which are now open to the Word of God. It is 
difficult now to believe that it was in the course of 
but the preceding decade that such things were 


happening as the imprisonment of the Madiai in | T 


Tuscany for reading the Bible, the imprisonment 
and banishment of Metamoros from Spain for the 
same cause, and the expulsion of the missionaries 
of the Free Church of Scotland from Pesth. It 
seems incredible that it was but a few years ago 
that Bible readers in Elba were hiding the sacred 
volume in holes of walls and cellars, alarmed lest 
ruin for life should overtake them if it should be 
known that they were guilty of so frightful a crime. 
It is an interesting fact, too, that the freedom now 
enjoyed for the circulation of the Bible has been 
brought about in every case by movements not 
directly religious, but political. It is an interesting 
illustration of how our Lord has not merely been 
constituted Head of the Church, but also Head 
over all things for the Church, that the forces of 
the political world have been so ruled as to afford a 
free course for that word which is alike the expres- 
sion of his will, and the instrument of his conquests. 
It is one of the lesser evidences of the Bible being 
God’s book, that it has again been seen to be so 
remarkably under his protection. May the next 
decade afford as striking evidence of the accom- 
plishment of the divine work for which it is designed, 
as that now closing has supplied of the care of 
Providence in promoting its free circulation ! 


"TAKING leave of the decade with this hasty glance, 
we may be allowed to linger for a few moments 


over the departing year. Conspicuous throughout 
all history among the events of 1870 will be the 
war which, whatever other effects it may have, has 
undoubtedly humbled France, and exalted Germany. 
The world cannot fail to be influenced in important 
ways by an event which places in the chief seat of 
continental influence a Protestant nation instead of 
- a Roman Catholic; a Teutonic race in place of a 
Celtic; a people distinguished by their plodding, 
conscientious industry, for a people full of dash, 
vivacity, and brilliance. But whatever may be the 
ultimate effects of the war in these respects, it will 
be many years, we fear, before its immediate effects 
are neutralised—before the bitter hatred engendered 
* between two of the greatest nations of Europe is 


| of settling their differences but by hurling myriads 
| of their people against one another, and creating a 


misery which it is sickening to think of. 


HE year 1870 will be memorable in ecclesiast&al 

history for the Council of the Vatican, the De- 
cree of Infallibility, and the loss of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. ‘The abrogation of the Concordat 
with Austria may be added, once the Pope’s best 
supporter in Europe; along with whatever may be 
| yet found to result from the recalcitration against 
| the decree of infallibility of the independent bishops 
and of several professors and other men of influence 
in the Church of Rome. 





yy the British Islands there has been much to 
|“ render 1870memorable. The Church of Ireland 
has fairly entered on its condition of disestablish- 
/ment, and has earned much praise for the spirited 
| manner in which it has sought to adjust itself to its 
| new position, and brought its laity to take an active 
| part in the management of its affairs. We wish it 
could be said that any sensible improvement of 
feeling could already be discovered as the result of 
recent measures to conciliate the mass of the Irish 
people. As yet it would seem as if their spite at 
Great Britain were as keen as ever, for they speak 
and write still as if nothing could give them so much 
gratification as to find her in trouble and difficulty. 


ot less memorable probably in the future history 

of England will be the passing of the School 
Act, which formed a leading feature of last session. 
The magnitude and importance of that measure are 
only beginning to show themselves. First of all, 
public attention has been thoroughly roused, and 
thereby one of the greatest difficulties affecting the 
matter has been removed. ‘The vote of the public 
for school managers has been by far the most gene- 
rally interesting event in England of the season. 
And, what is most remarkable, if the case of Lon- 
don may be taken as a fair sample of the elections, 
the result would seem to be highly satisfactory to 
all reasonable parties. There is a very general 
satisfaction with the men elected. The position 
and abilities of the new managers afford every 
reason to believe that their administration will be 
discreet, while the fact that the great majority are 
favourable to religious education sets at rest any 
fears that may have been entertained that secu- 
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larism was going to triumph. It is refreshing to 
think that the machinery is at length in prepara- 
tion for dealing with the awful mass of London 
ignorance and degradation. We observe that Lord 
Shaftesbury has had some apprehension lest the 
public should suppose that now that this machinery 
is provided for there will be less need for ragged 
and industrial schools. The noble lord is doubt- 
less quite right in his conviction that for some years 
they will be as necessary as ever; but we shall be 
very much mistaken, and very much disappointed, 
if the new school board do not ultimately provide, 
and if they do not soon receive powers from Par- 
liament that will enable them to provide effectually, 
for embracing the ragged-school class of children 
among the objects of their care. If the masses are 
well taught; if home missionary operations of a 
right kind are vigorously worked, and favoured by 
God ; and last, not least, if the sale of intoxicating 
drink is effectually limited, we see no reason to 
despair of the masses. Leave them as they are, 
especially with the enticements to drunkenness 
active on every side of them, they can only go 
ivom bad to worse; reclaim them from ignorance, 
heathenism, and drink, and, by God’s blessing, 
they may be the pride and glory of the land. 


‘THE closing part of this year has been noted for 

decisions more or less important, in two of the 
ecclesiastical causes now creating so much contro- 
versy in England,—the case of Mr. Mackonochie, 
and that of Mr. Voysey. In the one case, the 
extreme of High Churchism, and in the other the 
extreme of Broad Churchism, has been brought to 
trial; not, however, on the question whether they 
are in conformity with Scripture, but whether they 
are in harmony with the Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church of England. The real question under 
discussion is the question of what is called the 
comprehensiveness of the Church. It is common 
to hear men who differ very widely from one 
another, and who differ very widely from Mr. 
Mackonochie and Mr. Voysey, say that, notwith- 
standing such difference, they would not wish either 
of them excluded from the Church, because they 
look on its comprehensiveness as one of its greatest 
glories, and as at once strengthening its stakes and 
lengthening its cords. Dean Stanley, in his recent 
volume of “Essays on Church and State,” advo- 
cates a comprehensiveness of the most extreme 
type as to doctrine, and would also welcome the 
Nonconformists into the bosom of the Church. 
Others say, that with every disposition to be com- 
prehensive, as far as is consistent with the function 
of the Church as a witness for God’s truth, it is 
both absurd and sinful to support a comprehension 
that would include ritualists, like Mr. Mackonochie, 
on the one side, and rationalists, like Mr. Voysey, 
on the other. A testing question well fitted to 
indicate on one of the sides the limits which com- 
prehension ought not to pass, is that which refers 
to the person of our blessed Lord. ‘Twenty years 


ago, the late Dr. Wardlaw could assert, in reference | 





to Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, who was an Arian, that 
“he belonged to a denomination of theologians, to 
which, with the views of the Gospel which we 
entertain, it were self-contradictory and puerile in 
us to concede the designation of Christian.” Dr. 
Wardlaw made this remark of a school of theologians, 
considered as such, and would have probably been 
delighted to acknowledge that there were individuals 
among them whose hearts were sounder than their 
heads, and whom as individuals he would welcome 
as Christians. We regret to see that there are 
some men, from whom we might have expected 
other things, who now advocate the propriety of 
extending to Unitarians, as such, the charity which 
in exceptional cases may be due to individual 
members of the body. We shall only say that to 
us it is very painful to hear a comprehension 
advocated that should include deniers of our Lord’s 
divinity and atonement as such, It is not less re- 
pulsive on the other side, to hear a comprehension 
advocated that should include men who teach that 
the Eucharist is a real sacrifice of the body and 
blood of the Lord for sin. Must not the tendency 
of a comprehension like this inevitably be to produce 
disbelief in all revealed truth whatever ; to turn the 
Church into a mere organization for cultivating the 
religious sentiment of mankind, and Christianity 
into a mere instrument for deepening the impres- 
sions of natural religion ? 

The details that have come out in Mr. Mackono- 
chie’s case serve to show how little of true mag- 
nanimity, or of the soul of real confessors, there is 
under the pretentious folds of the ritualistic move- 
ment. “He has had recourse,” as it has been 
truly remarked, “to the most ingenious tricks, shifts, 
and manceuvres in order to evade a monition of 
the Privy Council which was served on him some 
time ago. He has elevated the wafer, but not the 
paten ; raised the chalice to his head, but not above 
it; bowed before the consecrated elements, but not 
so low as to touch the ground with his knee ; used 
lighted lamps at the Eucharist, but not lighted 
candles ; all this has been practised by a professed 
minister of Christ while engaged in the most solemn 
act of Christian worship. If the Privy Council had 
failed to suspend him, the nation would have felt 
that such a court was of little use ; the only wonder 
is that instead of being suspended for three months, 
he was not declared incompetent with his present 
views for the discharge of the duties of a clergyman 
in the Protestant Church of England.” It is not 
difficult to see what must be the effect on the con- 
sciences of his followers of this way of playing fast 
and loose with a law under which he has placed 
himself. Such training of conscience cannot fail to 
have the worst possible effect in the region of ordi- 
nary moral duty; in fact, it is just Jesuitism over 
again—Jesuitism at its worst tricks; teaching men 
under colour of high sanctity to disregard obliga- 
tions of the most elementary kind, and making 
them fancy that they are pleasing God when they 
are doing violence to the very foundation of their 
moral nature. 
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ERY different truly is the testimony which Father 

Hyacinthe has been bearing to the value of Eng: 
lish religion, and to what it is in English religion 
that gives it value. In the English translation of the 
Advent conferences at Notre Dame, lately pub- 
lished, we have most interesting proof of the re- 
markable hold which three of the chief things in 
genuine Protestant life have taken of his mind— 
the Bible, the Sabbath, and the family. It is the 
deep impression which these things have made on 
him—or rather, we should say, the way in which 
they have possessed his soul and led it captive 
that has made him an excommunicated friar, while 
at the same time he seems not to have get come 
under the power of those deep personal convictions 
which would have caused him to attach himself to 
the Protestant Church. In these days, when an 
interest so intense is felt in all that relates to France, 
and especially in all that concerns the moral pur- 
pose of her terrible trials, it is deeply interesting to 
reperuse the stirring words in which he contrasted 
the enfeebled moral power of his country with the 
vigour of the great Protestant nations :— 

**But one thing-is not impossible—God forbid that it 
should ever come to pass !—that France should descend to 
an inferior rank in Christendom. Ah! if to those great 
Christian countries—that Germany, that fasts upon the eve 
of battle, and carries the New Testament in the shako of her 
soldiers ; that England, that offers her common prayer on 
the days of public humiliation, and keeps her Sabbath rest, 
the glory of her industry and civilisation; that America, 
which at every crisis of her national life proclaims her faith 
in God as the foundation of her safety and her greatness ;— 
if, I say, we have nothing left to send those countries but the 
echo of an abject—yes, abject—scepticism and an immorality 
more abject still, great God, what is to become of France ! 
O call no longer upon liberty and democracy! Prate no 
more of a just balance of power! The direct, legitimate 
heir—it is a law of Providence in heaven, and it is a law of 
human nature on the earth—the direct legitimate heir of all 
scepticism and corruption is not freedom; it is slavery.” 

It is only too apparent to every one who bestows 
a moment’s thought on‘the subject, that so soon as 
the war is over, very large and vigorous efforts 
must be made in this country and in America to 
aid evangelical operations in France. On the one 
hand, it may reasonably be expected that after the 
terrible shock of the war, men’s hearts will be 
more open to the blessed truths of the Gospel; 
on the other hand, it must be apparent that the 
ordinary French resources will be so crippled that, 
instead of doing more, they will be able, for a 
time at least, to do less than ever. If it please 
God to bring the war to an end without one drop 
of British blood being shed, something like a 
thank-offering may surely be looked for in token 
of gratitude for our exemption from so great a 
calamity. Happily, the evidences of increased 

‘religious susceptibility, to the want of which we 
adverted in our last number, are beginning now 
to drop in. A balloon letter from a well-known 
French Protestant minister in Paris, dated 15th 
November, published by Dr. Charteris of Edin- 
burgh University, contains some gratifying state- 
ments to this effect. ‘“ Already men utterly devoid 
of ‘religion begin to say that there is a God in 








heaven. Yesterday, one of our most prominent 
political men, formerly an atheist, said that we 
cannot rebuild our nation upon any other founda- 
tion but on God. How striking it is for every 
one, that one day after the infallibility of the Pope 
was proclaimed, we rushed into that war which 
has brought all the waves of God’s wrath upon our 
nation, which was the last stronghold of Popery. 
How evident it is that that accursed system is the 
real cause of all our woes! The eyes will be 
opened, we have no doubt, and as the impending 
separation of Church and State will leave Popery 
without the support which it derived from the arm 
of flesh, we may expect large populations leaving 
its pale, and quite open to evangelical preaching. 
Only for this campaign we need help from abroad ; 
France is utterly impoverished.” ‘To this we will 
only add, that in regard to Paris itself no one who 
knows the human heart can have the slightest 
doubt that, one way or other, the unexampled 
ordeal through which it is now passing must have 
a marvellous effect on its people. A great popu- 
lation shut up as in a prison for weeks and months ; 
nearly all industry suspended; intercourse with 
the outer world entirely broken ; the one only free 
outlet, both literally and spiritually, being that which 
is heavenwards; the strongest passions of the 
people crushed to the ground, their noblest efforts 
at release thwarted at every point—of such a state 
of things the only possible results, it would seem, 
must be, either absolute madness on the one hand, 
or a loud cry to-the God of heaven on the other. 
Never was a way so hedged up with thorns. 
Would that as they send off their balloons and see 
that the only path for their messengers is that 
which ascends by heaven, they could feel that the 
only refuge from trouble is the God who dwelleth 
there. “I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 


N reviewing the remarkable progress of Christian 
missions of late years in some parts of Turkey, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society advert tothestriking 
testimony to the effects of the simple reading of 
God’s Word borne by the American missionaries. 


“It is the Word of God,” they say, ‘‘the pure, un- 
adulterated, inspired Word of life, which more than any- 
thing else has the power to overthrow the systems of error 
and superstition, hoary with age, and so firmly entrenched in 
the hearts of the people. . . . Facts and incidents, illustra- 
tive of this power of the truth, lie scattered all along our 
pathway. . . . In a city, not far from this capital, the Word 
of God has long since been circulated, and a small com- 
munity of Protestants gathered. Providentially a copy ot 
the Holy Oracles fell into the hands of an Armenian, who 
was not in the habit of meeting with the Protestants in their 
religious services. Occasionally, a Protestant neighbour 
would go to his house, and direet his mind to the mpor- 
tance of spiritual things. But his ideas of the way of life 
were derived, to appearance, chiefly from the Word of God. 
He was a man of a retiring disposition, and ordinarily said 
little in respect to his religious feelings. But he became ill, 
and was approaching the grave; and then the fact was 
revealed that he had been a constant and diligent reader of 
the Bible, and had learned the way of salvation from it. He 
had been led to put his trust in Christ, and Him only; and 
this gave him so much peace and comfort in death, that all 
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his friends were filled with wonder and amazement. They had 
never seen any one depart this life with so much composure. 
When his relatives proposed to him that a priest should be 
called, as is the custom among the Armenians under such 
circumstances, he replied, ‘I do not wishit. Christ is every- 
thing to me;’ and in such a frame of mind he expired. 

‘* In an important village near the lake of Nice, there are a 
few openly declared Protestants; a very extensive and active 
-_ of inquiry exists ; many are strongly inclined towards 
the Truth; and the present prospects of the prevalence of 
the Truth, both in that village of four or five thousand souls, 
and in two others within half an hour’s distance, containing 
a population of two thousand Armenians, are very cheering. 
When we inquire into the cause of such a state of things, we 
find that the Word of God had a most important agency in 
producing it. Several years since, an Armenian brother in 
the vicinity ueathed a copy of the Bible to one of the 
coffee-shops, with the distinct understanding that it should 
be constantly kept there for the perusal of all who resorted 
thither. Whether influenced by this example or not, we 
cannot positively say; but it is a fact that in most of the 
other six or seven coffee-shops there are also copies of the 
Bible; and so in many of theirshops it is also found. Now, 
in these places of public rendezvous the Bible is thus read— 
often for a long period at a time. The listeners make in- 
quiries in regard to what is read, and conversation ensues, 
and sometimes discussions arise. In this way a large amount 
of Bible Truth has been, and is being, disseminated; and 
this we consider to be one of the causes of the present 
promising state of things there. We believe that such facts 
will greatly cheer all the friends of the Bible, as they do us.” 


AN interesting society has lately been formed in 

India under the title of the “ Anglo-Indian 
Christian Union.” It is composed of members of 
various Churches, and has for its object partly to 
supply Christian ordinances where British residents 
are found in India, and partly to make such 
stations, and the ministers who may officiate at 
them, available for missionary operations among 
the natives. A congregation under the auspices 
of the Society has been established at Simla, under 
the pastorship of the Rev. John Fordyce, formerly 
of the Free Church Mission in Calcutta. Mr. 
Fordyce is to preach to the English congregation at 
Simla during the half of the year when visitors are 
resident there; and during the other six months 
he is to itinerate as a missionary among the natives 
in the neighbouring district. If this society suc- 
ceeds, it will afford a very interesting illustration of 
the true unity of Christians, as willing to receive 
the Gospel and render to God the worship of the 
spirit under the forms of any of the branches of the 
Evangelical Church of Christ which, in Providence, 
may be provided at the stations occupied by the 
society; while it will also facilitate the work of 
missions, and remove from the view of natives 
that spectacle of division which is so apt to prove 
a stumbling-block to them. ‘. 


[% South Africa there has suddenly burst on us 

one of those remarkable discoveries by which 
Providence causes men to flock in thousands to 
regions otherwise almost certain to be neglected. 
We allude to the diamond mines on the banks of 
the Vaal, which have already attracted thousands, 
British, Dutch, and Caffre, from all parts of South 
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Africa, and bid fair to attract thousands more from 
all quarters of the globe. The yield of diamonds 
has proved very abundant, and single stones have 
been found that have brought fortunes to the 
finders. A town has already been formed, whose 
rugged streets, consisting of dwellings, shops, 
places of amusement, and so forth, are constructed 
chiefly of canvas, interspersed by bullock waggons, 
and sheds made of reeds. It may well be supposed 
that the population is of a somewhat heterogeneous 
description. Men of high education and- men 
of no education seem to be on a common level, 
all more or less active in the same absorbing pur- 
suit. We are gratified to find, from a letter ofa 
Wesleyan Missionary in the Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices, that religious worship and ordinances are 
not altogether neglected. Among the miners there 
are some who, in a higher sense than their fellows, 
have been seeking for goodly pearls, and to whom 
the services of religion are dear. Tents have 
already been opened for religious services, and a 
movement has begun for the purchase of a com- 
modious tent for public worship, to be the property 
of a kind of Evangelical Alliance. 


"THE Moabite stone, of whose recent discovery at 

Dibon, in Moab, our readers have heard both 
in this journal and elsewhere, has already become 
the centre of quite a library of Review articles and 
little treatises. Among those which have appeared 
in this country the most notable probably are Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s, in the Contemporary Review 
for August, and an anonymous paper in the Worth 
British Review for October. The interest of the 
inscription is twofold. In the first place, it has a 
remarkable philological interest. ‘The date of the 
stone is now fixed, approximately at least, at close 
upon nine hundred years before Christ. It affords 
confirmation of the opinion, formerly propounded, 
that all over Syria there was a common alphabet, 
from which were derived the Greek letters on the 
one side, and the various Shemitic alphabets on 
the other. The inscription shows us the actual 
letters that were then in use—the actual letters, in 
all likelihood, in which the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures were first written. We might almost repro- 
ducé the Psalms as David wrote them, or the 
words of the Iliad as they came from Homer, 
The document has also a historical value. Like 
everything else that has been found in Egypt, 
Assyria, Chaldzea, or Palestine, it confirms the 
historical truth of the Old Testament, and shows 
how little importance is due to the conjectures of 
those critics who are ever giving out that they have 
discovered errors. We are sorry to observe, from 
the report of gentlemen who have lately traversed 
Moab, that other such stones are not to be found 
—at least, are not exposed to view; if the ruins 
that abound so much were searched, however, some 
buried monumental treasures might be brought to 
light. 





. Errata.—In the article “gAmerica and the Americans,” p. 220, lines 12 and 14, for “ Dr. Stewart,” read “ Dr. Newton.” 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


VOLUMES upon volumes, or rather what would 
suffice to fill them, in the shape of new-year 
articles and addresses, have issued from the organs 
of public opinion. It would bea curious task to 
compare them, and gather the pith and marrow of 
their lucubrations, whether in the shape of reflec- 
tion on the past or forecast of the future. Never, 
we suppose, since the world began, has so much 
ink been shed in this way. It is not merely that 
journals are multiplying, and that the frequency of 
their issues makes them glad to seize afy fair topic 
for an article ; the fact is due much more to the 
interest of the reading and thinking public in the 
signs of the times, and the deep conviction felt 
everywhere that the affairs of the world are enter- 
ing on a newphase. The elements are at last 
earnestly in motion, The forces that have done 
so much during the past year cannot be expected 
to lapse into slumber during the present, or during 
some years to come. In this country we have 
hitherto been mercifully preserved from war and 
bloodshed. But even the protection of the sea, it 
is felt, may fail to preserve us in future, may fail to 
preserve us even during the present year. “ It is the 
unexpected that happens.” What if next New- 
Year’s day should find us as this has found the 
French? There has been no want of rumours of 
difficulties that in these strange times quarrelsome 
men might elevate if they chose into a casus belli. 
Anyhow, the war of opinion is already at work. 
The most venerable of our institutions must soon 
come to feel the shock of battle. When the din 
of conflict shall have subsided, and the smoke 
shall have cleared away, what will remain, and in 
what condition ? 


T has been long announced, and the public are 

thoroughly familiar with the fact, that a motion 
is to be made in Parliament for the disestablish- 
ment of the national churches in England and in 
Scotland. Mr. Orby Shipley and other extreme 
ritualists openly declare that this is what they want. 
Looking on the fetters of the state, and the influ- 
ence of lay opinion in its courts, as the great 
obstacles to the full development of ritualism, they 
are impatient of their operation, and would fain 
be rid of them at any sacrifice. The same con- 
sideration—the fact that Establishment is a barrier 
to ritualism—makes others dread disestablishment 
as much as the extreme ritualists desire it. The 
Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin), in a 
recent pastoral letter, has stated temperately the 


cannot,” he says, “shut my eyes to the possibility 
of a great change coming sooner or later over the 
status of the Church of England; she may pos- 
sibly cease to be an Established Church, in some 
important particulars she may perhaps already be 


i 


that it is well at least to be prepared for that which 
may take place very soon. As a mere matter of 
opinion, I do not think that the change, if it be 
made at all, will be made soon; and, weighing 
advantages and disadvantages against each other, 
I devoutly trust that the status of the Church of 
England as an Established Church maylong be 
maintained ; but looking to that which is possible, 
and which many thoughtful persons deem probable, 
I regard it as highly desirable that we should 
accustom ourselves to a kind of action which in 
the case of a disestablished Church becomes an 
absolute necessity. It is well to practise swimming 
before the craft becomes a wreck. But supposing 
that things should go on essentially as they are, 
with only such modifications and improvements as 
all wise men would be glad to see, still opportuni- 
ties of discussing important practical questions are 
of very great value.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Winterbotham, M.P. for Stroud, though a Non- 
conformist, has intimated his inability to support 
the motion for disestablishment. He says he can- 
not but admit that enormous good is being done 
by the laity and clergy of the Church, and he is 
sure that its fate will soon be satisfactorily de- 
termined by the excess of life within it. This is 
probably intended to imply that the bursting life of 
the Church must sooner or later render her dis- 
satisfied with her State connection, and cause a 
separation to come from her side. 


THE continuance of the war between France and 

Germany has had the effect that might have 
been expected—it has greatly blunted the sense of 
its horrors in the public mind. It is but rarely that 
newspaper correspondents now dwell in detail on 
the ghastly scenes of the battle-field or the frightful 
sufferings endured in the hospitals. Consequently, 
that portion of the public who are chiefly moved 
by what impresses the senses are looking on the 
war with a more callous feeling—are learning, it is 
to be feared, to think of war as a thing of course in 
the history of the world. On the other hand, where 
reflection is exercised, the conviction of the horrors 
and abominations of warfare deepens every day. 
If bodily misery be thought of, it is felt that its 
amount is frightfully on the increase, owing to the 
great number of engagements, the piercing cold of 
midwinter, and the pressure of the siege on the two 
millions of men, women, and children shut up in 
Paris. If the shipwreck of hearts and homes be 
thought of, the sum total, it is felt, must be fearful ; 
for wherever the armies go, homesteads are deso- 
lated, their inmates scattered, and all their earthly 
hopes irretrievably blighted. More frightful still is 
the demoralization of the fighting community. A 
state of war is a suspension of the Decalogue. For 
the time being, such crimes as stealing, killing, 








said to have done so ; and in our own days changes, 
as we know from experience, are made so rapidly 





lying, and Sabbath-breaking cease to be. Every 
energy is stirred to its utmost pitch for the work of 
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destruction. The soldier becomes a combination 
of the hangman and the butcher. If his conscience 
troubles him because he involves many innocent 
persons in ruin, he reasons that, in a state of war, 
an individual’s innocence is nothing; if he is im- 
pelled simply by his passions, he cares for nothing 
but to hurl out of existence whoever stands between 
him and his object. It is not to be supposed that 
when the moral sense has got so rude a shock it 
will return’ at once after a war to its former calm- 
ness. Every one knows that the demoralization of 
war is frightful. It is not much to be wondered at 
that the Society of Friends, who have ever been 
opposed to war, have made a great effort to rouse 
the Christian feeling of Britain against it. The 
address which they have just published is an expo- 
sition of the principles they have ever held, ren- 
dered more emphatic than usual by the awful 
events to which they can appeal in illustration of 
their views. Nor is it wonderful that a French 
pastor of Rochelle should address an impassioned 
letter to King William, wondering whether there be 
not in his family circle one righteous and gentle 
spirit of force sufficient to make him feel that a 
war carried on under its present conditions ceases 
to be lawful. Neither can it surprise us that, if an 
American’s account of his interview with the Queen 
of Prussia be correct, that lady should have been 
represented as anguish-stricken at the prospect of 
the additional horrors which seemed the inevitable 
result of the course that had been entered on. 
Few indeed will go so far as the Quakers. It is felt 
that there must be something like a police force to 
restrain by violence, when necessary, the lawless 
inroads of unprincipled aggression. National 
housebreakers must be resisted as well as domestic 
members of the same fraternity. But the remedy 
is accompanied with so many horrors, that it is 
only to be applied in the last extremity, and it} 
ought to be withdrawn as soon as there is a feasible 
prospect of the threatened wrong being averted. 
The existence of even the most legitimate war that 
can be conceived is a call for the deepest sorrow 
and anxiety, we might say the deepest humiliation 
and distress, in every Christian heart. That it 
should be necessary, in order to secure public right, 
to inflict so much private wrong, and to resort to 
measures so painfully demoralizing, should be a 
source of grief unfeigned to every follower of 
Christ. In this respect the present war does not 
seem to us to have called forth an adequate ex- 
pression of Christian feeling. The Christian organs 
of opinion regarding it have spoken too like their 
neighbours. The Church of Christ, we cannot help 
feeling, has a duty in the matter that she has not 
as yet adequately discharged. It becomes her to 
point out the unchristian spirit which war is apt to 
breed, and its unsuitableness, except in the last 
necessity, as a means of settling the quarrels of 
nations. It is all very well to pray for soldiers and 
sailors; but ought we not to humble ourselves 
befnre God for a state of things that makes soldiers 








and sailors necessary? In the name of humanity | 


ought we not to rend our hearts that so barbarous 
a method of repelling injustice should ever be re- 
quisite, and especially that the voice of Christianity 
is so little heeded when once the war-fever has 
fairly broken loose ? 


CuHRistmas has passed, but the Pope is not 
restored, as it was confidently predicted he 
would by that time be, to the sovereignty of Rome. 
The Tiber has been aiding the royal cause. An 
unexampled inundation, causing a fearful amount 
of loss and misery, has brought Victor Emmanuel 
on a quiet visit to the scene of the catastrophe, 
not to enjoy a triumph, but to show his sympathy 
for the unfortunate sufferers. The reception of the 
king has proved most favourable, and the popu- 
larity of the recent change cannot be doubted, 
Yet it cannot be said that the great city shows any 
disposition to welcome the advent of a higher 
King. Evangelistic efforts are confined to a few 
handfuls of people—half-a-dozen meetings, attended 
by from fifteen to five-and-twenty each. As yet, 
however, the obstacles to the free preaching of the 
Gospel and circulation of the Scriptures are not 
wholly removed. By-and-by it is hoped that more 
free scope for such efforts will be allowed. Enough, 
however, has occurred to show that the recent 
change is not in any degree the result of religious 
feeling. Indeed, one sees but too many evidences 
of the opposite. The public voting took place on 
the Lord’s-day ; and we observe an announcement 
that certain buildings from which the Jesuits have 
been driven, now used for a different purpose, 
are open on Sundays for lectures on science, illus- 
trated by experiments, at which a very large number 
of persons attend. The fall of the temporal power 
is thus by no means necessarily coincident with the 
rise of Protestantism ; and if an Evangelical Church 
is to be built up in Rome, it is as necessary as ever 
that the Spirit be poured upon it from on high. 

It is a singular circumstance that it is rather 
from Protestant than Roman Catholic states that 
the Pope has received sympathy on the present 
occasion. In Prussia and Austria the opposition 
to the Infallibility is so strong that a schism ap- 
pears inevitable. Men like Dollinger cannot be 
driven to submission ; and the likelihood of a great 
secession, and an earnest attempt to reform that 
portion of the Catholic Church, gains ground. An 
English organ of ritualism thus refers to the state 
of feeling on the Continent :—“ On the European 
continent the very extravagance of the Ultramon- 
tane claims has driven prelates and clergy of note 
into antagonistic action. In Austria, Cardinal 
Prince Schwartzenburg has apparently resolved 
with a majority of the bishops to oppose any 
attempt to force Infallibility down the throats of 
Catholics. In Northern Italy a similar movement 
is' spoken of. In Spain the new king and his 
advisers will make short work of the dogma the 
moment it comes into conflict with their plans. 
France has got too much on her unfortunate hands 
to give any great attention to ecclesiastical affairs, 
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but when she has leisure she will not be inclined 
to swallow the Ultramontane bolus, and two of her 
bishops at least will have nothing to do with it. It 
is only in Protestant Prussia and England that so 
far as Europe is concerned the Curia and its emis- 
saries will be allowed to plot and scheme. What 
a change since the last week in December, 1869 ! 
History has hardly even an approximate parallel to 
such a bouleversement.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter, appearing to pledge the 
sritish Government to support the dignity and 
spiritual independence of the Pope, has created 
great consternation among his friends, who anxiously 
await the explanation promised when Parliament 
re-assembles. This calm determination to prevent 
the shield of Great Britain from being thrown over 
one who has impiously usurped the prerogatives of 
God may lead to serious results, if any such policy 
should be really attempted by the Government. 


HE very full testimony lately borne by Lord 

Lawrence to the useful labours of the mis- 
sionaries in India, and the important results of 
their work, is unusually valuable, not merely from 
the great abilities and eminent station of the noble 
lord, but because it is the testimony of one who 
has not been a mere difeitante, but personally and 
thoroughly cognizant of the nature of the work. 
Lord Lawrence very fully and explicitly maintains 
that in personal character the European and 
American missionaries have, with very rare excep- 
tions, been most excellent men, presenting to the 
natives a high stamp of Christian character, gaining 
their respect for their consistent and noble qualities, 
and conciliating their affection by their kindness 
and devotedness to their interests. Such a testi- 
mony outweighs whole cartloads of the venomous 
depreciation which men ignorant of the real facts 
of the case have often heaped alike on missions 
and missionaries, Lord Lawrence adverted to the 
fact that missionaries in India had come from all 
parts of Europe. ‘Some years ago, they had mis- 
sionaries from Denmark, Germany, France, and all 
parts of England and Scotland, from all denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christianity, and they all vied 
in doing good to the people, in trying to instruct 
them in the essentials of the Christian religion ; 
and they have shown by their lives, by their pre- 
cept and example, what an excellent thing was a 
sincere belief in it. It seemed to him, year by 
year and cycle by cycle, the influence of those 
missionaries must increase, and that, in God’s good 
will, the time might be expected to come when 
large masses of the people, having lost all faith in 
their own, and feeling the want of a religion which 
was pure and true and holy, would be converted 
and profess the Christian religion, and, having pro- 
fessed it, live in accordance with its precepts.” 
Lord Lawrence proceeded to notice the disinte- 
grating effect of European education on Indian 
religion. He considered that it would be a great 
sin in England to communicate to India just 
so much of her own system as would make 





them unbelievers, and therefore make them an 
easy prey to demoralization and all kinds ot 
wickedness ; and that in this way it was incum- 
bent on us to encourage missionary effort to the 
utmost of our power. Lord Lawrence has thus 
confirmed the view of another eminent Indian 
functionary, Sir Bartle Frere, late Governor of 
Bombay. In his essay on India Missions in the 
Church and the World, Sir Bartle has criticized the 
philosophy and the theology of Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whose recent visit to this country 
drew more than ordinary attention to the Brahmo 
Somaj. The negative, or rather privative, theology 
of Sen, which in reality is but a sentimental deism, 
Sir Bartle conceives to be utterly inadequate to fill 
up the vacuum caused by the destruction of the 
former faith of the Hindus; the greater part of 
them would reject it as utterly unworthy; yet this 
is the only middle ground lying between Chris- 
tianity and utter unbelief. Sir Bartle looks, there- 
fore, with the greatest eagerness of hope to “ Dhurm 
Padre,” the Christian missionary. Nor does he 
regret that the British authorities in India can do 
little actively for spreading Christianity—can show 
little more than “a benevolent neutrality ;” he 
does not believe “that all the power of the Caesars 
could add any real force to the [missionary] 
agencies ;” but he sees “‘ much ground to fear lest 
Czesar’s intervention, however well meant, should 
mar or neutralize the result, even if it did not 
entirely stop the process,” 


MAPAGASCAR continues to present the most grati- 

fying evidence of the progress of Christianity. 
We have sincere pleasure in noticing the fact, that 
Mr. Baynes, whom the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel were about to send to Madagascar 
in the capacity of bishop, after first accepting the 
appointment, has recently declined it, acting under 
the advice of the Bishop of Worcester, A strong 
remonstrance against the appointment was made 
by the Church Missionary Society, partly on the 
ground that some time ago an agreement had been 
come to between them and the London Missionary 
Society to occupy separate fields in Madagas- 
car; and partly on the ground that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Baynes would raise something like a 
rebellion among the Church of England missionaries, 
two out of the three having signified their wish to 
remain as at present under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Mauritius. 

In regard to the progress of the work in Mada- 
gascar, recent accounts describe the opening of new 
churches under the Queen’s auspices and those of her 
nobles. In one case, she sends a royal message ex- 
pressing her thanks to those beyond the seas, and to 
her own people for helping torear ahouse consecrated 
to the service of the God of redemption, and hopes 
that the hearts of the people will likewise be found 
to be temples of the Holy Ghost. She urges her 
people to use their utmost efforts to fulfil the mis- 
sionary command of Christ to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature; and 
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puts them in mind of the counsel of Solomon, as 
specially applicable to the matter, “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
The church having been erected over the spot where, 
twenty-one years ago, a number of native Chris- 
tians were put to death for their Christianity, the 
missionaries cannot but recall the marvellous con- 
trast between Zien and now; then, the bodies of 
eighteen Christians consigned to the flames with 
merciless severity; wow, eternal life offered to 
hundreds on the same spot, and in the name 
of the same Jesus! The total number of persons 
who have this year declared themselves Christians 
is not less than that of last year--1roo,coo. Of 
course the amount of ignorance and hypocrisy is 
something fearful, making the missionaries intensely 
desirous for an increase of teaching power. Officials 
who have felt the animating force of the truth, exert 
their influence to spread it, and some murmurs 
have been heard at home against their interference, 
kept in check, however, by the fact that their zeal is 
due not to political causes, but to spiritual feeling. 
Copies of the Scriptures are in great demand ; 
20,000 copies of the New Testament have been 
recently despatched, and another edition amount- 
ing to 50,000 is now in preparation. The eagerness 
of the people to possess God’s Word is very re- 
markable. 


THe American Church Missionary Society has 

lately published some very interesting tidings 
from Mexico, It is pretty generally known that in 
that country a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Church of Rome has for some time been extensively 
prevalent. The Mexicans have been showing a con- 
siderable amount of eagerness for religious light. 
It appears that in the republic of Mexico there are 
now about forty difierent gatherings of Bible Chris- 
tians, and that in the capital there are some able 
Evangelical preachers. An Evangelical paper is 
published weekly. A large number of publications 
have been circulated widely, and one of the finest 
churches in the city is a church of the Evan- 
gelical Christians. Of the readiness of the people 
to contribute to the maintenance of the Gospel an 
affecting instance is given. A painter offered to 
paint a church for a nominal sum. The poor man 
fell from the ceiling and was sadly wounded. His 
arm had to be amputated, and he died in a state of 
great physical suffering. But through faith in 
Christ, his mind was in peace and joy, and he took 
leave of his family, expressing his trust in Him. It 
turned out that in his anxiety to serve the Church 
he had undertaken the work on the most unremune- 
rative terms, and limiting himself to one meal a day, 
had through absolute faintness lost his balance on 
the scaffold, and fallen over. If such bea fair sample 
of the native Christians of Mexico, they well de- 
serve the admiration and sympathy of their fellow- 
Christians throughout the world. 


DUTY of a most painful nature devolves on us 

this month—that of adverting to the removal of 
one who has been among the most regular and 
valued contributors to this Magazine from its com- 
mencement, and whose name has long been among 
the most conspicuous of English divines. After a 
very short illness, the Very Rev. Henry Aiford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, departed this life on 
the 12th instant. It is unnecessary to dwell at 
length either on Dr. Alford’s abilities or the excel- 
lencies of his character. The greatest monument 
which he leaves behind is his Greek Testament and 
his revised English version. Besides writing these 
important works, Dr. Alford did much for catholic 
Christianity by the truly brotherly feeling he mani- 
fested towards Christian brethren beyond the pale 
of his own Church, and the anxiety he showed to 
have the wall of separation between them lowered, 
if not wholly removed. The overflowing charity 
of his heart carried him, we must own, further 
than we could always follow him; but the frank- 
ness, the manliness, and the cordiality with which 
he uttered his convictions could not but command 
the respect of all. He has passed away at the age 
of sixty, and without having been elevated to that 
rank in his Church which his worth, eminence, 
and ability would have so well enabled him to 
adorn. 

Another eminent commentator’s name has, with 
still greater suddenness, been added to the roll of the 
departed. Mr. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, died 
on the 24th December. Few theological books 
have obtained a larger circulation than his Notes on 
several of the books of the Bible. It is a singular 
circumstance, indicative of his great industry, that 
they were all written, as we have been informed, 
before breakfast. ‘Till recently, when he retired, 


in Philadelphia. His inclination to lax views on 
some theological questions led to his being sus- 
pended for a year in early life, and, indeed, the 
| controversy occasioned by his case, more than thirty 
| years ago, was in part the occasion of that disrup- 
| tion of the American Presbyterian Church which 
| was healed only last year. Mr. Barnes ceased long 
ago to promulgate, and we believe to hold, the 
| views which had been objected to. He always 
| declined to receive the academical dignity of D.D., 
|and with Jonathan Edwards and Moses Stuart, 
'among American divines, his name goes down to 
| posterity distinguished for its want of distinction. 
Widely different in many ways, the English dean 
| and the American pastor resemble each other in the 
| combination which they exemplified of the pastorai 
| and the literary ; in the singular industry with which 
they filled up their lives ; in their consecration of 
their abilities to the elucidation of the sacred volume ; 
| and in the skill with which they brought the labours 
‘of their predecessors to bear on the great work of 
| Biblical exposition, 








he was pastor of the first Presbyterian congregation , 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


AX vobiscum. The dove with the olive-leaf 
alighted in the end of January, and though the 
symbol of peace is as yet touched with trembling 
hands, the hope is strong that a war, more awful 
than the world has ever known, will not be renewed. 
The two millions of Paris have gained universal 
praise for their patient endurance of unprecedented 
hardships ; while their conquerors, by sending a 
large portion of their rations into the famished 
city, showed that they had no desire to inflict more 
suffering than that which resulted from the hard 
necessities of war. The stream of sympathy for 
the sufferers has flowed from our country with a 
freeness and a manifoldness that indicate no small 
share of the Christian attribute of compassion. 
First, help to the sick and wounded ; then to the 
distressed and impoverished peasantry; next to the 
famished Parisians; then to the promoters of 
Christian mission-work ; a variety of special dona- 
tions, presents of clothing, seed-corn, coal, and 
what not, have followed each other across the 
Channel, with the most earnest good wishes of the 
donors, and a feeling of unspeakable thankfulness 
that no such trials have fallen on ourselves. To us 
and to other neighbours it is indeed an unspeakable 
mercy that hitherto the war has been confined 
within its original limits. No feeling was more 
common when it broke out than the fear that the 
flames ere long would extend to the whole of 
Europe; and if peace should be concluded with- 
out any neighbouring country being so much as 
scorched, something like a European thanksgiving 
would be demanded in acknowledgment of so great 
a mercy. 


MONG ourselves, the war of opinion goes on, 

without any symptom of abatement. The Voysey 
case has been decided; it has been found, as was 
to have been expected, that opinions like Mr. 
Voysey’s, denying the atonement and the divinity 
of our Lord, are inconsistent with the obligations 
of a minister of the Church of England. The 
importance of a single case like this, tried in court, 
mainly arises from the consideration that really, if 
not formally, many others are implicated in the 
decision besides the individual tried. But how far 
others, holding the same views, will be made to 
participate in his sentence remains to be seen, 
unless indeed they have been equally outspoken, 
in which case they must be at the mercy of any 
one who may take legal steps against them. It 
may be remarked that the question as to the future 
of the English Church, seems to be assuming an 
alternative similar! to that which underwent discus- 
sion in reference to the establishment in Ireland. 
In Ireland it seemed uncertain for a time whether 
the decision should be for levelling up or levelling 
down—for admitting all classes to a share of en- 
dowment, or for taking endowment away from all. 
In England, some are now stating the question as 








one between comprehension and disestablishment 
—between making the Church broad enough to 
embrace all, and depriving it of its position as 
endowed and established. In particular, the desire 
is ever and anon discovering itself to bring back 
the Nonconformists to the pale of the Church. 
The Wesleyans, who are the least separated from 
the Establishment, seem to be less thought of at 
the present moment than the other Nonconformists. 
We observe, for example, that at a recent meeting 
at Sion College, which has become a kind of 
meeting ground for Churchmen and Dissenters, the 
Rev. W. D. Maclagan, of Newington, read a paper 
on the Church and Nonconformists. The views of 
Mr. Maclagan were strongly opposed to any scheme 
for the admission of Nonconformists on the ground 
that they were destitute of apostolical succession 
and of sacramental grace ; but if they would assume 
genuine “ Church principles” there might be hope 
for them. Another clergyman, Mr. Shepherd, is 
said to have taken the same ground, and given his 
view that in place of coquetting with Nonconfor- 
mists on union, or absorption, it was their duty 
to denounce Nonconformity as sin. Other gentle- 
men present took great exception to this view, 
and the representatives of Nonconformity strongly 
maintained that while views so unscriptural were 
taught, their antagonistic position was thoroughly 
defended, and would be sure to be strong. It is 
an evidence of the marvellous progress which 


| high church sacramentarianism has made of recent 


years that respectable and sensible men like Mr. 
Maclagan and Mr. Shepheid should deliberately 
invite English Nonconformists to rally round the 
standard of sacramental grace and apostolical suc- 
cession. Probably they have seen proofs of such 
rapid progress in the spread of their views during 
the past few years as to fancy that nothing but 
time is needed for a universal conquest. In that, 
however, they may rely on it that they are reckon- 
ing without their host. Notwithstanding the sneer 
of the Guardian at our representation on a for- 
mer occasion, we believe that the doctrine of 
sacramentarian grace is antagonistic to, and not 
fitted to promote, a scriptural faith in the Saviour ; 
and should the question be ever brought to a 
practical test, we are persuaded that the num- 
ber in England who would show that they held 
the same, would be found to be legion. Very 
curious, indeed, are the evidences that are crop- 
ping up of the lamentable growth of superstition 
in connection with these sacramentarian views. 
For example, in certain ritualist papers a very lively 
correspondence is going on at present on what is 
called “ Fasting Communion.” An old notion has 
been revived that the body and blood of the Lord 
ought not to be allowed to mingle in the stomach 
with other food ; and consequently that the com- 
munion ought to be received before the commu- 
nicant has eaten anything else. Very particular 
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people make a strong point of this, and early com- 
munion has become the order of the day. But 
many questions arise in connection with it. What 
are weakly people to do in whose churches the 
communion is not celebrated till mid-day or after- 
noon? Or what is to become of those who cannot 
fast without bringing on a sick headache, or pros- 
tration of strength, in consequence of which both 
mind and body are unfitted for any kind of earnest 
occupation? In reply to such difficulties, some 
urge that if people will only make the attempt they 
will find that in this sacred duty the inconveniences 
they dread will not occur. Some hint, on the 
other side, whether a leaf might not be taken out 
of the book of the Moslem. When very heavy fasts 
are required of him, he will sometimes on the eve 
of the fast gorge himself with food, then swallow two 
or three opium pills, to impede the action of the 
gastric juice, or let him enjoy even while fasting the 
benefit of his food. Some urge that the spirit of the 
rule would to all intents and purposes be observed if 
a sufficient time should have elapsed between eating 
and communicating to allow the ordinary food to 
be digested and assimilated. Thus on the sup- 
position that from two to four hours suffice for the 
complete absorption of a.moderate meal, it is 
thought that breakfast at eight o’clock ought not to 
interfere with communion at twelve or one. But 
no; the rule is, no food from or after twelve o’clock 
at night. Nor is the sin of communicating otherwise 
than fasting a light one. In the days of her purity 
the Church gave her anathema to those who broke 
their fast before communicating, and that anathema 
is binding still, To ordinary mortals it might appear 
that there could be no greater harm in mingling 
the communion elements with food taken dcfore 
than with food taken a/fer communicating ; and the 
idea might possibly occur that as the juices of the 
stomach are the carnal product of food previously 
eaten, it must be as irreverent to commit the body 
and blood to their carnal and ravenous action as to 
the quiet companionship of a temperate breakfast. 
Others again might be tempted to argue that it is 
expressly said in Scripture that it was “ after 
supper” that our Lord took the bread and the cup 
and gave them to his disciples, and that it is hard 
to be anathematized for doing exactly as our Lord 
did himself. But such objections are founded on 
gross and lamentable ignorance of the power of the 
Church. ‘The Church, which is under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Ghost, has seen it right 
to change all that ; and now you are liable to the 
charge of an outrageous sin against the Holy Ghost 
if you venture to keep the feast as the Master kept 
it with his disciples. We mourn the superstition 


and hardihood that thus make void the Word of | 
God, while at the same time we cannot but lament | 


that the undoubted fervour and self-denial that 


flow in this direction are not furnished with a) 


worthier channel. 


ROM France we have interesting glimpses of the 


state of feeling among some of the people, 


although it is impossible as yet to hazard an 
opinion how far the country at large is disposed to 
accept her calamities as a chastening from the 
hand of God. Very touching is M. Fisch’s ac- 
count of the week of prayer in Paris, “It was 
sweet to feel ourselves in communion with our 
friends throughout the world, and particularly with 
our brothers in France, who share our trials and 
implore with us. We felt it to be a good thing to 
forget for a moment our sufferings in order to in- 
tercede for the churches of all nations, not forget- 
ting that one which makes this unjust and bar- 
barous war upon us. Some of our meetings were 
very warm and lively, in spite of the cold of our 
places of worship, which we were unable to heat. 
We shall never forget that held in the school of the 
Luxemburg Chapel, in the very thick of the bom- 
bardment. . . . . We know nothing of you, nothing 
of our churches. The unknown shuts us in on 
every side. ‘The world ends for us at those fright- 
ful discharges of Krupp cannon, which vomit on 
our city death and desolation. Happily when we 
look upwards we find light, confidence, and infi- 
nite love.” 

Hardly less interesting, though from a different 
point of view, is the appeal to the Roman Catholic 
bishops which has issued from Father Hyacinthe 
for a reform in the Church, He feels assured that 
the opposition to the decree of Infallibility, though 
from the force of events it has been slumbering for 
a time, is by no means extinct. He summons the 
bishops to unite in reforming the Church, now like 
its head suffering from five great wounds, in the 
hands, the heart, and the feet. To cure the wounds 
in the hands, he demands the free circulation of 
the Word of God in the vernacular tongues, and 
the removal of the restrictions that have been 
placed on intelligence and freedom. ‘The wound 
in the heart is the celibacy of the clergy—only to 
be cured by the door of family life being opened 
to them, and a wholesome sympathy established 
between them and the people at large. The 
wounds in the feet are the temporal power and 
carnal policy of the Church, and her tendency to 
superstitious reverence, multiplying the objects of 
an outward homage in the shape of the Virgin, 
saints, relics, et hoc genus omne, until the minds of 
men are wholly withdrawn from the true object of 
worship, and they utterly forget that God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth, For the reform of these 
corruptions Father Hyacinthe appeals to the bishops. 
No one can view lightly the influence of such an 
appeal circulated at such a time. Father Hya- 
cinthe complains bitterly that Frenchmen have had 
no alternative but ultramontanism and scepticism, 
that between these, religion has lost its hold on 
them, and morality, not having a spiritual religion 
to rest on, has likewise been thrown to the ground. 
The want of a sound pervading morality has been 
| followed by political corruption, and political cor- 
| ruption by national calamity and humiliation. 
From a very different source, another charge has 
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recently been brought against French ultramon- 
tanism, as the cause not only of the unbelief, but 
also of the scorn and bitterness towards religion of 
Voltaire and his school. David Strauss, the well- 
known author of the “ Life of Jesus,” in which all 
the miracles are represented as myths, has lately 
published a book on Voltaire. It is pervaded, more 
or less, as might have been expected, by an apolo- 
getical tone. But the basis of the apology is: “It 
was the furies of St. Bartholomew, of the Dragon- 
ades, and of the Albigensian crusade, which in 
Voltaire turned their torches against Christianity.” 
The apology, though true as to fact, is but a lame 
one for Voltaire, who knew, or might have known, 
from his intercourse with England, Prussia, and 
Switzerland, that Popish Christianity was not the only 
Christianity. But, undoubtedly, it was the form of 
religion that first engaged his attention, and, had 
not the memory of these persecuting abominations 
haunted him, he might certainly have been a less 
scornful foe. France might have been saved from 
that peculiar element of bitter sarcasm which has 
proved so destructive to faith, and which has bred, 
under its malign influence, such a crop of woes and 
curses. 


MID the engrossing excitements of war, a head 

hoary with years, and a face radiant with min- 
gled intelligence and love, raises itself for a few 
moments from the academic solitudes of Halle, 
in response to an address of congratulation that 
has commemorated the close of half a century of 
noble labour. It is the venerable Tholuck, the 
student-professor, as he loves to call himself, who 
at once raises his own Ebenezer, and places in the 
hands of the young men around them the banner 
which will guide them, as it has guided him, to vic- 
tory. With a wondering gratitude, Tholuck tells 
of the feuergeist, the fire-spirit, which was early 
given to him, and by means of which he has been 
enabled to kindle the fire-spirit in many a young 
heart. He tells how, in his seventeenth year, he 
began to be agitated by the question, “‘ What is the 
end of man?” and how, when that question was 
at work in him, God brought him into contact with 
an old man in whom Jesus Christ was formed, the 
hope of glory. ‘This taught him the true life and 
the true work for man—his problem was solved. 
His life received its watchword, and his only passion 
became “ He, and Healone.” “The way in which, 
since that time, this passion has come more and 
more to possess my heart, I must regard as verily 
a miracle. Every one who knew nothing of Christ 
I considered a fortress to be won in his name. I 
was but eighteen when the Lord gave me the first 
youthful soul. It was an artillery officer, and yet 
more, a Jew by birth—a wild, ungainly creature, 
who had roamed about the world without object 
and without rest; yet, in a short time, he became 
such a Christian as to put me to the blush.” He 
goes on to speak of the present age. It is a vigor- 
Ous age, not to be despised. It is seldom that the 
spirit of an age contains nothing but dross and 


lies ; and certainly the spirit of the present age is 
not such. He hopes that after the present fierce 
war the people will come forth with a new 
susceptibility for that holiest of all possessions 
—the spirit of faith. Then he tells of himself 
that what has conquered through him is “the 
love that seeks and follows.” ‘To you who have 
long stood near me, I say this at what is, perhaps, 
the close of my career. I have preached and 
taught during my life, and what I have done in 
this way is known to the world. But all this I 
value less than that I have been permitted, though 
in weakness and imperfection, to exercise that 
love which seeks and follows, This is a work of 
which the world knows little, but of which the 
Lord God knows much. And it is this love which 
seeks and follows that I now wish for you. The 
great and the learned may on this account, perhaps, 
value your words far less; but do not therefore 
neglect the poor, the lowly, and the weak. That 
is the watchword of Jesus Christ. Have ye not 
read, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou perfected praise?’ Rest assured that 
this labour on a small scale, this seeking and 
following the lost, will not be in vain; and that 
you too will some time be able to say, ‘Yes; 
among the happiest fruits of my labours must I 
count that even among the lowly, the neglected, 
the despised, among the frivolous and worldly, 
by faithful seeking and following, some have been 
won that will finally praise Him whom we praise.’” 


HE completion of Italian unity by the addition 

of Rome to the kingdom of Italy, has been 
celebrated in the United States with quite a tumult 
of delight. A public meeting held in the Academy 
of Music, New York, to celebrate the event, was 
one of the most successful ever convened. Besides 
the thousands who were crowded into the building, 
as many as ten thousand, it is calculated, were 
unable to gain admittance. The politicians did 
not come, but many of the leading men of the city 
were present. ‘We do not remember,” says the 
New York Observer, “any occasion within many 
years in which such a united and hearty cheer has 
come from every direction. The heart of the 
nation has been stirred, and will be stirred more 
and'more, as the noble and temperate words that 
were spoken are read in full.” 

At Rome itself, the first Protestant church,— 
that of the Free Church of Scotland,—has been 
opened. Gavazzi has begun his preaching. Other 
agencies are at work. Hardly a Protestant church 
in the world but would be glad to contribute its 
assistance in preaching the Gospel “at Rome 
also.” 


TURNING to the missionary world, the progress 

of mission work in the South Sea Islands, 
laborious though it is, is attested by the letters 
of the Rev. D. Paton to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In remitting a handsome contribu- 
tion from the Presbyterian missionaries and their 
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friends in the New Hebrides group, Mr. Paton 
adverts to the fact that he and his colleagues 
are engaged in translating the Bible into no less 
than séx of the different languages of that single 
group. A different language is spoken generally in 
every island, and in some islands twoor more. To 
learn the languages orally from the natives, and 
then reduce them to writing, is very laborious. 
Nevertheless, the progress is remarkable. The 
island of Anewa has had a missionary but three 
years; at first its inhabitants were all painted 
savages in a state of nudity; now nearly all attend 
divine service, and their idols have been destroyed. 

No small anxiety is felt in connection with the 
present state of the French Basuto mission, in 
South Africa. The French Protestants have some 
eighteen or twenty devoted men at work among 
that people, who have acquired the highest character 
for devotedness and zeal. The recent war with 
the Dutch Boers exposed the mission settlement 
to fearful disasters; but scarcely had the mis- 
sionaries begun to repair the ravages inflicted 
on their premises, when word arrived of the war at 
home. ‘The consequence has been that all supplies 
have been stopped from the Parent Society ; and 
but for the active sympathy of friends in this coun- 
try, the situation of the missionaries would be 
utterly helpless. 

Considerable efforts have been made recently by 
various parties to obtain correct and complete 
statistics of missionary labour and progress. Among 
these may be mentioned the East Indian Missionary 
Society of Halle, the Editor of the AZissionary 
Herald, the organ of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and the Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, late secretary of that board. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to reduce the returns obtained, so 
to speak, to a common denominator. In some 
cases, for example, colonial labourers are reckoned 
along with foreign missionaries, and the returns are 
complicated thereby. 


efforts to obtain official information have not been | 
successful. 





of European and American missionaries is reckoned 
at 1,200, 1,900, and 2,000, by the three statis- 
ticians respectively ; the native preachers and other 
labourers are probably about 10,000 ; the number 
of places occupied, 4,000 ; and the number of con- 
verts, about a quarter of a million. This last num- 
ber must be held to denote a somewhat select class 
of converts. In Madagascar alone, during the last 
two years, 200,000 persons have made a profession 
of Christianity—nearly as many as the whole num- 
ber of the converts reckoned by the stricter rule. 
The European and American missionaries are dis- 
tributed thus :—- 





India, and countries adjacent. 5 - 669 
China and Japan ° . . - 168 
Africa, Madagascar, and Mauritius - 410 
Islands of Pacific and Australia » 332 
North American Indians, &c. , « 10 
West Indies . ‘ ° . ° . X81 
South America. . ° ° et 
1,899 


The income of the societies is probably about a 
million pounds sterling. The population of the 
world is thus reckoned :— 


Heathen 816,915,000 


Christian . ° ° ° * 334,754,000 
Mahometan ° ° ° » 105,688,000 
Jews Fs ° ° e ° 6,216,700 


1,263,573,700 
“God be merciful to us and bless us, and cause 
his face to shine upon us: that Thy way may be 
known on the earth ; Thy saving health among the 
nations,” 


ue death of Canon Henry MELvILt causes the 

removal from the records of the living of aname 
that has been long prominent. Mr. Melvill’s great 
fame was as a preacher, but not so mucha preacher 
of marked originality either in matter or manner, 
as of good sense and refined feeling. He was little 


In other cases, the best | connected with any ecclesiastical party, but the cast 


of his views was Evangelical, with a tinge of High 


It appears, however, that the number | Church, 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


CARCELY have the echoes of the Voysey 
decision begun to wax faint, when a decision 

of still greater importance—at least one affecting 
a much larger number of the clergy—is given forth, 
in what is known as the Purchas or Brighton prose- 
cution. Mr. Purchas, an incumbent of that town, 
has been conspicuous for advanced ritualism, and 
the decision of the Privy Council in his case strikes 
at the root of some of the most cherished practices 


of the ritualists, and presses hard on some of the | 
| resolution was come to to set the judgment at 
| nought. 


clergy who, without being pronounced ritualists, 
are pretty high sacramentarians. Four things have 
been declared by this decision to be contrary to 
the rules of the Church of England :—the wearing 
of chasuble, or other priestly robes, or of any robe 
except the surplice, at any religious ministration ; 
standing in front of the communion table, with 
the back to the congregation, at the consecration 
of the eucharist ; mingling water with the wine in 
the sacramental chalice; and the use of wafer- 
bread, instead of plain wheaten bread. The in- 
terest of the decision is connected chiefly with the 
first two matters. 
which derive their significance from their sacrificial 
character, and the employment of which is a testi- 
mony that the eucharist is regarded as a sacrifice, 
a presentation of the body and blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ for sin, and that the officiating clergy- 
man is regarded as a sacrificing priest, tends, of 
course, to discourage that view of the Lord’s 


Supper, by prohibiting one of the most conspicuous | 
have this regarded as a threat, but as the statement 


and popularly effective ways of proclaiming it. 
This decision is felt most by those who, during the 
last few years, have been busily introducing such 
robes in order to familiarise the people with the 
sacrificial idea. The decision as to the clergyman’s 
place at the table affects a larger circle. In con- 
formity with ancient usage, rather than as testifying 
for the sacerdotal theory, and certainly not for the 
purpose of letting the people see their robes better, 
many clergy, besides ritualists, have been in the 
habit of consecrating the eucharist with their backs 
to the people ; these are much displeased because 
the judgment delivered by the Privy Council 


makes no account, they say, of their historical | 


traditions. Many, too, are more than ever dis-| 
satisfied that the decision of such questions should 
belong to an unecclesiastical tribunal, like the 
Committee of the Privy Council. Not only do 
they maintain that it is not fitted for deciding such 
questions, but they hold that its decisions are 
fitful and discordant. The Voysey judgment, they 
maintain, was not in harmony with the judgment 
in the case of the Essays and Reviews; and the 
decision against Mr. Purchas is not what might 
have been looked for after that which was given in 
the case of Mr. Mackontchie. Much apprehen- 
sion is felt by these parties, that when the case of 
Mr. Bennet comes on, and the vital question is 





The prohibition of the robes, | 








answered, whether the Real Presence is a doctrine 








of the Church of England, the same line will be 
followed as in the Purchas case, and the Tractarian 
section of the Church placed in an intolerable 
position. 

The expressions of dissatisfaction and alarm on 
the part of distinguished and non-distinguished 
Tractarian and High Church clergymen and laymen 
have been loud and many. At a meeting held 
soon after the decision was given of members of 
the English Church Union, it is reported that a 


Men like Canon Liddon and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope are peculiarly hurt at the decision 
which declares it illegal for the clergyman to con- 
secrate in front of the communion table. The 
words of Canon Liddon are particularly ominous. 
He thinks that the proceeding, resulting from a 
war of extermination between the two sections of - 
the Church on ceremonial, is very much fitted to 
encourage infidelity, now menacing the Christian 
Church with greater intellectual forces than at any 
former period, and, moreover, that it is fitted to 
hasten the disestablishment of the English Church. 
To a loyal Churchman it is equally impossible to 
submit to such decisions, and to be guilty of schism 
by seceding. There remains a third course—dis- 
establishment, the only one that can bring him 
relief. These decisions, he thinks, are driving 
Churchmen to co-operate more closely with the 
political forces which year by year more steadily 
are working towards that result. He would not 


of a simple fact. Such decisions must carry more 
serious consequences than even the expuision of 
men holding the sentiments of Bishop Andrewes 


|} and Mr. Keble. 


On the other hand, the decision is welcomed 
with almost unbounded satisfaction by the Evan- 
gelical party. We say almost unbounded ; for one 
of the decisions being that the surplice is the only 
robe that can be legally worn during any ministra- 
tion, it is urged against Evangelicals that it must be 
illegal to preach in a Geneva gown. But apart 
from this question, they express unreservedly their 
satisfaction that the ritualist movement has at 
length met with an effective check, ‘They are de- 
lighted that the process by which the simple and 
blessed ordinance of the Supper was passing into 
the unscriptural and pernicious sacrifice of the 
mass, has been arrested, and that the people of 
England are not to be allowed to be led away with 
impunity from those scriptural paths in which the 
Reformers taught them to go. So entire is the an- 
tagonism of Evangelical and High Churchman, that 
the very tribunal which is so bitterly denounced by 
the latter is regarded with admiration and gratitude 
by the former. While Canon Liddon is recalling 
with infinite distress the words of Mr. Keble, that 
the day would come when Churchmen would be 
unable to endure the Privy Council Committee as 
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an ecclesiastical tribunal, Mr. Ryle is expressing 
his great satisfaction with the constitution of that 


tribunal, and especially with the circumstance of its | 
containing a proportion of laymen. He has no| 


confidence, he says, in the decision of clergymen. 


Their habits and feelings as preachers unfit them | 
to act the judge. Encountering no opposition in- 
the pulpit, they become intolerant out of it. Lay- | 


men are not subject to the same bias; they are 


more in the way of looking at things from various | 


points of view, and more fitted therefore to pro- 
nounce an impartial judgment when important 
questions are submitted to their consideration. 

On the part of the Broad Church, Dean Stanley 
has his say in the matter. He, of course, dislikes 
the interierence with clerical liberty which the 
judgment involves—the blow struck at the compre- 
hension theory. On one point, however, where 
the shoe is pinching most, he holds that the High 
Church clergymen have no real ground for com- 
plaint. They feel it hard to be debarred from the 
ancient practice of consecrating in front of the 
table. But in point of fact that is not the ancient 
practice. ‘The ancient practice is to stand behind 


the table, facing the congregation. ‘This is the | 
Pope’s attitude ; it is also the attitude of Presby-| 


terians and Nonconformists ; and it was the ancient 
attitude in the Church of Ingland, till it was 


changed by Laud, who did not know what belonged | 
to real antiquity, and, in his ignorance, introduced | 


the custom of consecrating in front. 


[“PortanT discussions have been going on in the 

London School Board, bearing, among other 
things, on the place of religion in the system of 
instruction to be given in the schools. The 
resolution bearing on the subject which has been 
adopted by a large majority of the Board, provides 
that the Bible be read daily in the schools, and 
that religious instruction be given in accordance 
therewith, provided no denominational bias be given 
to the scholars, and provided also that in the case 
of any particular school where objection is offered 
to this provision for religious instruction, the Board 
have power to consider the same. The direct nega- 
tive to this motion—that no such religious instruc- 
tion be given, inasmuch as it is opposed to the 
principle of religious equality—met with hardly any 


support. An amendment that was proposed by | 


Dr. Angus, but not pressed, was supported by 
Professor Huxley, to the effect that in connection 
with the reading of the Bible instruction be given 
in natural history, Eastern manners, and other out- 
ward things, but not in anything doctrinal. Pro- 


fessor Huxley thought that it would not do to go! 


too much in opposition to the popular feeling. 
There was no doubt, he said, that the people were 
in favour of religious instruction, and that by that 
they understood the theology of the Old and New 
Testament, ‘Therefore it was better to give their 
children that instruction, rather than, by withhold- 
ing it, risk a reaction. But he seemed to think that 
the necessity for making this concession to the de- 








| mands of a not very enlightened public would not 
‘last long. Between the great old Catholic Church, 
and the shivered fragments of Protestantism, which 
| had hitherto divided the religious guidance of the 
people, a great third party was arising, the scientific, 
and by-and-by the public would seek from science 
the instruction now sought for in the Bible, and 
require that it be made the basis of the moral 
and religious training in schools. But prejudice 
must in some degree be humoured, otherwise you 
rouse it into antagonism; and for this reason he 
| could not support the amendment that wholly ex- 
| cluded the use of the Bible and religious instruction 
from the schools. 
Scotland, at last, has a definite prospect of having 
| her educational system amplified and extended. A 
| bill has been brought into Parliament for this end, 
| sweeping away the peculiar management of the 
| parish school system, and providing for the absorp- 
| tion of other existing schools, and the creation of 
' new schools in connection with a national scheme. 
|The proposed provision for the continuance of 
| denominational schools is very small, and would 
be limited to Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, 
it being desired to get schools now aided to come 
into connection with the national scheme. In 
regard to religious instruction, the bill proposes to 
leave that to the determination of the various 
school boards. The central management proposed 
to be established is a Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, expressly charged with the 
Scotch department. These are but a few of the 
| provisions of the measure, which embraces many 
| arrangements designed to foster education, and 
| even confers certain powers for compulsory educa- 
| tion. The reception of this measure throughout 
the country has been somewhat peculiar, but on 
the whole favourable. The various religious bodies 
having an interest in national education seem to 
feel that it is not to be expected that any measure 
comprehensive enough to make due provision for 
the country shall be shaped entirely in accordance 
| with their views. While, therefore, continuing to 
bring forward those provisions which they most 
earnestly desire, they are not offering downright 
| opposition to the bill, and most of them seem to 
be prepared to accept of it substantially if passed, 
and to endeavour to make the best of it. In 
various quarters an attempt has been made to get 
a provision inserted similar to that in the English 
Act, prohibiting the teaching of any denomina- 
tional catechism. But as the English Act recog- 
nises denominational schools, while the Scotch Act 
really sweeps them all into the national system, it 
is strongly urged that it would be quite unfair in 
the Scotch bill to make any such restriction in the 
subjects of instruction. 


| 


EACE has now been fully ratified; but ratified 
with a fainter expectation of its being perma- 
nent, and with a more general effect in the way ot 
| increasing, instead of diminishing, armaments and 
| warlike preparations. than in the case of any peace 
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formerly known, The.question has been raised, 
but very feebly, Is there no possibility of pre- 
venting international war in future? Some say, 
carelessly and scornfully, What is the use of our 
Christianity, if it does not make men live in peace ? 
But more thoughtful and candid men acknowledge 
that it is not fair to lay this burden entire on 
unaided Christianity ; arrangements both political 
and social ought to be made to give a fair chance 
to her peace-loving spirit. Our blessed Lord did 
not entrust the moral regeneration of the world to 
sheer spiritual force; He took advantage of civil 
government, family order and affection, church 
sympathies, and other such subordinate instru- 


mentalities for purifying the social atmosphere, as ; 
well as for promoting the welfare of individual | 


souls. It is bootless to think of Christianity exter- 
minating war, unless under social and political con- 
ditions that are helpful in that direction. It is for 
our scholars and statesmen to find out these condi- 
tions, and strive to realise them; it is for the 
ministers of Christianity to try to generate the 
spirit that under such conditions will supersede 
war. Decidedly the boldest and most compre- 
hensive scheme for this purpose that has yet 
been mooted is the one propounded by Professor 
Seeley at a recent meeting of the Peace Society. 
It is the idea of a great European confederation, in 
whose hands the sole military force of Europe should 
be. So long as each nation has its own army at 
its own disposal, he thinks that peace can hardly 
be hoped for. He proposes nothing short of the 
abolition of State-armies, and the concentration of 
the whole military force of Europe in one central 
army, under common control. In such circum- 
stances, nation could not rise against nation, and 
war, as between France and Germany, or Britain 
and Russia, would become impossible. The author 
of this scheme seems to be aware, though he can 
hardly allow himself to think, that the remedy is 
about as difficult to be realised as the cure. It 
would be about as hard to persuade the nations of 
Europe into this scheme as to persuade them 
directly never to fight any more. ‘This is the weak 
point, the palpably weak point, of a theory which, 
could it be realised, would be doubtless very effec- 
tual. ‘We advert to this scheme as indicating one 
of the directions in which thoughtful minds are 
running, that are impressed with the duty of taking 
advantage of the present feeling to discourage war. 
One thing is very certain—the amount of destruc- 
tion of life and property, of heart and hope, of 
family joy and calm, which six months of war pro- 
duced, defies calculation. A Bible Society, desirous 


to present a Bible to the wives of all the German 


soldiers that have been killed, has learned that 
there are at least thirty-two thousand widows in 
circumstances to receive the gift. ‘ Next to the 
calamity of losing a battle, is that of gaining a 
victory.” 


HE condition of Paris is full of interest in every | other times by the London Society. 








We note a few interesting particulars in an address 
lately given in London by Pasteur Appia, who was 
in Paris during the siege. He described the Im- 
perial régime as having been one of unparalleled 
corruption, penetrating every section of society, and 
finding expression in an infidel and licentious press. 
Yet he gladly acknowledged that the attitude of the 
people during the siege had surpassed his expecta- 
tions. The religion of patriotism had retained a 
deeper root than had been imagined. The resist- 
ance had been not for honour, but for genuine love 
of country. All classes, Protestant pastors in- 
cluded, had identified themselves with the national 
cause and sacrifices. The great cry of the masses 
was now for freedom of thought in every particular, 
and through this channel he saw hopes of the intro- 
duction of the true freedom of Christ’s gospel. He 
had been happy to observe one effect of the war— 
the growth of kindly feeling between France and 
England. Nothing could exceed the gratitude of 
the French people for the brotherly feeling and 
sympathy recently shown them. 

Other accounts conspire in representing the 
recent change as favourable, meanwhile, to religious 
liberty. “It no longer depends,” says one writer, 
“on the tyrannical requirements of a prefect, or 
the arrogant opposition of a mayor, acting in 
obedience to the persecuting advice of a Roman 
priest. The Bible colporteurs are free to go from 
place to place, to offer for sale copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. Protestants may print, publish, and 
everywhere circulate religious books and tracts. 
Pastors and evangelists have the right to convene 
religious meetings, to open places of worship, to 
teach and preach whatever they think proper with- 
out meeting with any obstacles on the part of 
public functionaries.” Yet the Ultramontanes seem 
as far as ever from a tolerant and brotherly spirit 
The Univers demands the blood of the Protestants! 
As if, between massacres, dragonnades, and banish- 
ments, France had not already been sufficiently 
impoverished, not to say disgraced, by the loss of 
such blood! One is reminded of a picture exhi- 
bited in the windows of quack doctors, where a 
poor old gentleman who has been bled a score of 
times, lies in the last stage of exhaustion and 
emaciation ; and the medical practitioner, turning 
to his despairing daughter, remarks, “I think I 
must take from him a little more blood !” 


"THE recent apprehended collision, which nappily 

was averted at the last moment, between the 
Propagation Society and the London Missionary, 
on the subject of the Madagascar Bishopric, has 
led to some discussion on the question, How far 
are missionary societies bound to refrain from 
occupying territory which has been taken up by 
the labourers of some other society? While we 
rejoice in the concession made at the present time 
by the Propagation Society, it is satisfactory to 
know that similar concessions have been made at 
Some years 


point of view, but pre-eminently in a religious. | 280, that Society gave up a considerable striv of 
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mission-ground in Western India, along with a 
number of churches, because it had been agreed 
that the Church of England should hold the field 
which their Tinnevelly Mission showed that they 
had been enabled to cultivate with much success. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer has drawn 
attention to the fact that there are several Christian 
missions, in various parts of the world, where the 
first occupants have not only broken up fallow 
ground, but have been enabled to establish mis- 
sions of no ordinary prosperity. Among these are 
the American Mission in Turkey, now divided 
into three, in connection with which there are 
fifty-nine churches, two thousand five hundred 
members, and congregations amounting in the 


aggregate to ten thousand. There are one hundred | 


and sixty-five common schools, and upwards of 
five thousand five hundred pupils. Of the churches, 
thirteen are self-supporting, and some are actively 
engaged in the work of home missions. In India, 
the Church Missionary Society’s Mission in Tin- 
nevelly, the London Missionary Society’s at Tra- 
vancore, and the German Mission at Chota Nag- 
pore, have been most conspicuously successful. 


The Karen Mission of the American Baptist Union | 


numbers sixty thousand native Christians, with 
numerous native pastors and preachers. In the 


South Sea Islands, the American Board, and the. 


London Missionary and Wesleyan, Missionary 
Societies have all had a good measure of success. 
The Hawaiian churches of the American Mission 
have become self-supporting, so far as the native 
ministry is concerned. The triumphs of the cross 
in Tahiti and neighbouring islands have been re- 
corded by John Williams and other missionaries ; 
and at Fiji the Wesleyans have to a large extent 
been enabled to turn the wilderness into a garden. 
In Fiji there are eighteen thousand church mem- 
bers, and ninety thousand attendants at public 
worship ; there is a theological institution with 
forty-one students, and native as well as European 
missionaries are at work in endeavouring to spread 
Christianity among the outlying population. Of 
Madagascar we have often written in these columns. 

In the advanced missionary institutions in India, 
there is an impression that the work of conversion 
has of late years advanced less than it did some 
time ago. 
cussion at a missionary conference in Calcutta, 
and it seems to be acknowledged that the impres- 
sion we have referred to is not without foundation. 


The subject has undergone full dis- 


Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Calcutta, has written a 
letter to Dr. Duff, giving an account of the con- 
ference. A number of causes were specified as 
tending in some degree to account for the present 
languid state of things. The Brahmo-Somaj, the 
engrossment of young men with intellectual studies, 
the unwillingness of missionaries, except in very 
marked cases, to support inquirers (who, once they 
are baptized, are driven forth in ignominy from 
their homes), and the greater intensity lately shown 
in national feeling, as if the educated young men 
of India were determined to give up nothing that 
is characteristic of their nation, and were jealous 
of the assimilating tendencies of British rule—were 
all enumerated as among the causes of the present 
dulness. Then, too, Dr. Mitchell states that the 
| question had been mooted, whether in devoted- 
ness and laboriousness the missionaries of the 
present day were altogether like those of the 
past? And still further, might there not be a 
growing indifference to missions in the churches 
at home, and a growing coldness of moral support, 
feebleness of prayer, and dimness of faith and 
hope? 





WE note with much sorrow the death in the prime 

of life of the principal missionary of the 
Church of Scotland in Calcutta—Dr. James Ogilvie. 
A humble, guileless, quiet man, of almost feminine 
sensibility and shyness, but of fine intellectual 
gifts and great purity of character, Dr. Ogilvie 
would hardly have been deemed suited for the 
work of the missionary ; and called as he was to 
take the place of an eminent missionary in a 
deserted institution, his first piece of labour was 
sufficiently trying. By his quiet, persistent energy, 
by his unambitious diligence, and unfeigned desire 
to do the work that was given him, he succeeded 
in building up the institution over which he pre- 
sided to a high measure of efficiency. Careless of 
his own repute, and indifferent to the place he 
might occupy in the European community, he 
nevertheless gained a position of much honour 
and respect among all classes. His great aim was 
to diffuse “the spirit of Christ,” feeling assured that 
and that only could supply the want of India. A mis- 
sionary of another Church has written an elaborate 
loge on Dr. Ogilvie ; one who looked up to him 
'with honour thirty years ago, but whose path in 
life has been separate, desires to place this little 
wreath on his tomb, 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Ts strong expressions which were used by so 
many members of the High Church party im- 
mediately after the publication of the Purchas 
decision as to the manner in which it ought to be 
treated, and the probability of its causing a disrup- 
tion of the Church, have undergone considerable 
modification, ‘The memorial calling on the bishops 
to abstain from enforcing the decision has indeed 
received very considerable support, both in the 
number and weight of the names attached to it; 
but the awkwardness of asking the bishops to place 
themselves in an attitude of antagonism to the law 


has become obvious, and has impaired the weight of 


the memorial. Some opponents of the decision 
are now affirming that decisions of the Privy Council 
Judicial Committee are not arrived at on quite the 
same principles as those of the other courts of law ; 
for while these courts have simply to declare what 


| Professor Huxley proposed that only selections 
from the Bible should be read, and urged this on 
the ground that some parts were antiquated, that 
some parts were unfit to be read by the young on 
account of their contents, and that some were con- 
trary to science, teaching what well-instructed per- 
sons must afterwards come to reject as fictions and 
fancies. The motion obtained very little support, 
being regarded as a reflection on the divine autho- 
rity and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. With- 
out questioning that all parts of the Bible were 
/not equally adapted to be read in schools, the 
Board were quite opposed to the preparation of a 
selection of extracts, especially on Professor Hux- 
| ley’s grounds, and deemed it better that such selec- 
tion should be left to be made by the teachers. 
Several members showed their especial jealousy of 


/ any proposal which should appear to indicate that 











the law actually is, the Privy Council Committee is | the Bible was meant merely to teach morals, or 
in some degree influenced by the consideration of | that it did not seek to do so on the basis of a 


what it is expedient that the law should be, and on 
that account they hold that it is not entitled to the 
same respect and absolute submission. ‘Then as to 
the proposal of disestablishment as a remedy for 
existing evils, some are asking, Is it clear that dis- 
establishment would make things better? No doubt 
it would secure to the Church liberty, but would it 
not cause the extinction of many congregations, 
and of what use would liberty be if accompanied 
by extinction? Prominent among those whose 
views lean in this direction is Sir John T. Coleridge, 
the friend and biographer of Keble. In a letter 
addressed to Canon Liddon, Sir John remonstrates 
against the extreme view of the decision taken by 
that gentleman in his letter, to which we adverted 
in our last number. His professional sympathies 
are offended at the disrespectful terms in which the 
Canon spoke of the committee as a judicial body ; 
he says it is just the way in which disappointed 
litigants commonly feel as to the court that has 
gone against them, but that these excited feel- 
ings count for little when sober reasons are required 
for a change. Then as to the assertion of Canon 
Liddon, that such decisions could only lead the 
High Church party to co-operate with the Libera- 
tion Society, he entreats him and his brethren to 
ponder the other side of the question—the evils of 
disestablishment. He admits that the English 
clergy have their faults, are sometimes secular and 
sometimes dictatorial; and he admits that these 
faults may be due in some degree to their wealth 
and social independence, the fruits of establish- 
ment; but he dwells fondly on the many benefits 
which such a body of men, taken as a whole, confer 
on the couniry, and singles out in especial their 
services in the cause of education. For such 
reasons he entreats Mr. Liddon and his friends to 
beware of hastily raising the cry of disestablishment. 


NOTHER discussion has taken place in the London 
School Board on the use of the Bible in schools. 


| great scheme of reconciliation between God and 
the sinner, Any collection of moral extracts could 
convey no right idea of the spirit and aim of the 
Bible ; and, as thus dishonouring God’s revelation, 
could not be expected to be tollowed by a good 
moral result. - 


A VERY important step in connection with the 

traffic in intoxicating drink has been taken by 
the introduction into Parliament of the very com- 
prehensive. Bill on that subject by the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Bruce. It is not expected that the 
measure will be carried this session; it is intro- 
duced with a view to ventilation rather than imme- 
diate legislation. It is proposed among other 
things in this measure, greatly to restrict the number 
of licenses, these licenses to be sold to the highest 
bidder ; to restrict also the hours of traffic, and 
only to permit an increase in the number of 
licensed houses in any district, if a considerable 
majority of the ratepayers shall require it. Mea- 
sures are also to be taken against the adulteration 
of drink. On the other hand, it is proposed that 
existing licenses shall continue in force for ten 
years, so as not too suddenly to destroy the value 
of the publicans’ property. It is admitted that the 
measure is a compromise between the views of 
those who are opposed out and out to the drink 
traffic, and the views of those who are in favour 
of the present system. In the opinion of the 
former of these, ten years is a long time to tolerate 
a state of things which is believed by them to 
be a source of immense sin and misery; and it 
is thought that the publican, considering the ten- 
dencies of his employment, has little claim to 
compensation. It is thought, too, that the inha- 
bitants of a district ought to have the power of ae- 
termining not only whether they are to have many, 
but whether they are to have any, public-houses 
in the midst of them. On the other hand, the 
limitation of the number of public-houses, and the 
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necessary compression of the publican interest 
within narrow limits, is regarded as a very important 
feature of the measure, and so also is the introduc- 
tion of the principle which gives to the inhabitants 
of a district a voice as to the number of such 
houses within its bounds. In proposing to limit 
the number of licenses, the Government seem to 
be prepared to sacrifice part of their revenue, unless 
they expect that the amount to be obtained by 
public competition from a few licenses will be 
equal to the sum of the uniform rate now charged 
for many. Of the importance of the measure at 
large—of its direct and profound bearing on the 
most vital and awful interests, temporal and eternal, 
especially of the working class; of the possibility 





of its coming to have a most valuable effect in 
lessening temptation, and removing one of the 
most grievous hindrances to the work of the Gospel | 
—we do not need to speak. We only hope that | 
the attention of our Christian people will be directed 
earnestly to the subject, and their prayers offered 
for the right direction of our legislators in the 
manner in which they may deal with it. 


THE Scottish Churches negotiating for union 

have now taken another step in the slow process 
by which that measure is carried forward. It is 
remarkable, as an indication of the cautious spirit 
of Scotchmen, that the whole subject of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was discussed, 
settled, and carried into effect within a small part 
of the time which the Free, United, Reformed, and 
English Presbyterian Churches have occupied 
mainly in discussions on a single question bearing 
on their union. According to the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church, the several Presbyteries— 
probably about a hundred and thirty in all—have 
been giving their opinion on the point whether 
there is any objection zz principle to the proposed 
union—the question of expediency being reserved. 
An immense majority has decided that there is no 
such objection. But the opposition of the minority 
is unabated. It is held by them that the Free 
Church has always maintained and testified for 
the principle of an Established Church, and that to 
unite with those who do not hold that principle is 
to abandon the fundamental constitution of the 
Church. On the other side, it is maintained that 
the Free Church has never laid down the holding 
of the Establishment principle as a size gud non to 
office in the Church; and that not to unite with 
those who agree with her on all points but this, 
would be to take up a new and more exclusive 
position than before. The keenness of the discus- 
sion is causing the whole question of union to 
become much more generally interesting. Mean- 
while, many eyes are turning wistfully to the vision 
of a more comprehensive union, although it is felt 
that many very vital changes must occur before 
such become possible. The Established Church is 
pushing her scheme for the abolition of patronage, | 
believing that could this be accomplished, her 
popularity would be increased, and she would hold 





a better position as a rallying centre for the Non- 
conformist bodies. These bodies, again, maintain 
that the mere abolition of patronage would not 
have that effect, but they do not show any desire 
to hasten a public discussion of the subject, at 
least until the proposal of the Establishment shall 
have assumed a more definite shape, and come 
more prominently before the country. 


ACRoss the Channel, there has been another fearful 

month. The dove with the olive leaf has been 
scared away by the very persons who would have 
been expected to welcome it most cordially. Paris 
has no sooner been left by the Germans than it has 
been seized by the French, The determination of 
the bourgeoisie to have the municipal government 
in their hands led to the hoisting of the red banner 
in Paris, to the military possession of the city, and 
to a civil war hardly less fierce in itself or less 


| bloody in its results than the defeats sustained at 


the hand of the Germans. The clergy and the 
richer classes were marked out for extreme treat- 
ment. The Archbishop of Paris was made a 
prisoner, along with many of his clergy. Singu- 
larly enough, the archbishop had but shortly be- 
fore communicated to the clergy his views of the 
moral condition and necessities of the country. 
“The nation is suffering from the vices which 
are dear to it, and which it does not consent to 
abandon. Love of labour, respect for law; the 
sentiment of duty, moderation, the spirit of concord, 
religious faith, the principles of virtue, do not 
return to the hearts of our people, and do not 
inspire social life as a whole. Light and trivolous, 
we are more occupied in talking loudly than in 
acting with constancy ; and more occupied indeed 
in offering to act than in arriving at durable results, 
. .. « Yet around us are heaped up ruins which 
neither private nor public fortune can for a long 
time repair; fire, destruction, and pillage sadden 
and desolate thirty departments; our ancient 
standards, charged with so many victories, are now 
covered with mourning, and the foreigner marches 
insolently over the bosom of our mutilated country.” 
The archbishop thinks that by returning to the 
ancient faith, France would be sure to return to 
strength and virtue. Possibly this very visitation, 
under which personally he has suffered so much, 
may be designed to teach him that something which 
both he and his nation have hitherto neglected is 
the only basis on which the structure of strength 
and virtue for which he longs so much, can be 
reared. 


WE have been getting many glimpses in books, 

lectures, and letters into the inner life both of 
the French and the Germans during the war, Of 
these glimpses, the London City Mission has con- 
tributed a small portion in the form of records of 
the work of their agents who were employed in 
Christian labour among the refugees of both nations 
in London. Driven, as many French and Germans 
of the working classes were, almost without warning 
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and without means, to the shores of England, they 
were usually very helpless and desolate when visited 
by the missionaries, and in a condition to appre- 
ciate kindness and sympathy. In one respect, the 
state of things among the refugees of both nations 
was painfully similar—infidelity commonly prevailed. 
Pantheism, indifferentism, and, in some cases, 
atheism, have been encountered everywhere. Yet 
the reading aloud of the Word of God, the expo- 
sition of its doctrine of salvation, and the presenta- 
tion of portions of it for permanent use, have not 
been without effect. A missionary after a long 
battle with eight unbelieving Germans, leaves their 
company with a dejected heart, but only to expe- 
rience an unexpected joy when a young man fol- 
lows him, promises to read the Bible, of which he 
obtains a copy, and to become a member of a Bible 
class. A very interesting account is given of a 
home opened for foreigners, Za Maison des Etran- 
gers, where addresses have been delivered in sundry | 
languages, and some attractions of a harmless kind | 
provided to draw the ignorant and friendless. The | 

kindness of Mr. George Moore in looking after the | 
friends of the refugees, when he went to Paris, made | 
a profound and most friendly impression. In the | 
meetings held at the AZaison French and German | 
have forgot their national antipathy, and the spirit } 
of love has reigned among all. 








D&. Dottincer has again made his voice to be 
heard in connection with the decree of infalli- 
bility. A call having been addressed to him by 
the Archbishop of Munich to explain his position 
with respect to that decree, he has replied in an 
elaborate letter, in which he asks leave to attend 
the proposed council of bishops at Fulda, and under- 
takes to prove that the decree is contrary to Scrip- 
ture as it has been hitherto interpreted by the 
Catholic Church ; that it is entirely contrary to what 
was held and taught i in the Church for the first thou- 
sand years ; that the bishops of the Latin Council, 
who composed the majority of the council, had | 
already been led away by text-books used in their 
seminaries, teaching what was entirely erroneous 
on the subject; that two general councils and 
several popes have already defined the extent of 
the Pope’s infallibility, and in a sense entirely oppo- 
site to that of the council of 1870; and further, 
that the new decrees are simply incompatible with | 
the constitution of the states of Europe, and espe- 
cially that of Bavaria. Failing his being permitted 
to plead before the council, Dillinger ‘asks that a | 
commission may be appointed who shall confer | 
with him on the subject. The tone of his long | 
letter is pre-eminently serious, and he urges by every | 
kind of consideration the propriety of what he asks. | 
On the one hand he represents the fact that his 
sentiments are shared by so many persons: “ Zhou- 
sands of the clergy, hundreds of thousands of the 
laity, think as I do, and find it impossible to adopt 
the new articles of faith, All my friends and) 
acquaintances confirm me in this experience ; ‘not 
a single person believes in it’ is what I hear day by | 





day from all lips.” On the other hand, he urges 
the awful reach of what has been decreed, and 
the frightful influence which it may come to have 
on everything dear to Christians. All of us, he 
says, stand giddy before a chasm which opened 
before us on the 18th July last. “ It is the plenary 
power over the whole Church as over each separate 
member, such as the popes have claimed for them- 
selves since Gregory VII., such as is pronounced 
in the numerous Bulls since the Bull ‘ Unam sanc- 
tam,’ which is from henceforth to be believed and 
acknowledged in his life by every Catholic. This 
power is boundless, incalculable: it can, as Inno- 
cent III. said, strike at sin everywhere; can 
punish every man, and allows of no appeal, is 
sovereign and arbitrary, for, according to Boni- 
facius VIII., the Pope ‘carries all rights in the 
shrine of his bosom.’ As he has now become in- 
fallible, he can in one moment, with the one little 
word ‘orbi’ (that is, that he addresses himself to 
the whole Church), make every thesis, every doc- 
trine, every demand, an unerring and irretragable 
article of faith. Against him there can be main- 
tained no right, no personal or corporate free- 
dom—or, as the canonists say, the tribunal’ of 
God and that of the Pope are one and the 
same. This system bears its Romish origin on 
its forehead, and will never be able to penetrate in 
Germanic countries. As a Christian, as atheologian, 
as an historian, as a citizen, I cannot accept this 
doctrine. Not as a Christian, for it is irreconcil- 
able with the spirit of the Gospel, and with the 
plain words of Christ and of the Apostles: it pur- 
poses just that establishment of the kingdom of this 
world which Christ rejected, it claims that rule 
over all communions which Peter forbids to all and 
to himself. Not as theologian—for the whole true 
tradition of the Church is in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to it. Not as historian can I accept it, for as 
such I know that the persistent endeavour to realise 
this theory of a kingdom of the world has cost 
Europe rivers of blood, has confounded and de- 
graded whole countries, has shaken the beautiful 
organic architecture of the elder Church, and has 
begotten, fed, and sustained the worst abuses in the 
Church, " 

It is impossible not to regard these utterances 
with the deepest interest. They seem to point to a 
separation from the see of Rome of more magnitude 
and importance than any that has occurred since 
the Reformation. It is hardly possible to conceive 
either that there can be any retractation on the part 
of Dr. Déllinger, or any submission to him on the 
part of the Roman authorities, Yet it need not 
be said that it requires much more than a mere 
conviction that the dogmas opposed are theologi- 
cally unsound to carry men through the nameless 
trials of a separation, and enable them with con- 
sistency and perseverance to maintain the truth in 
such circumstances. One may see of what import- 
ance those Protestant missions and stations are 
which are sought to be kept up by the British 
Churches in Roman Catholic countries, as tending 
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to direct attention to the true Gospel, which though 
bearing little fruit at first, may become eminently 
valuable at a crisis like this. Would that God 
would himself teach these recalcitrants and direct 
their movement, so that it may insure the establish- 
ment of his truth, and the institution of a church 
by which it shall be faithfully and earnestly pro- 
claimed ! 


NOTHING more interesting in the record of missions 

has been given to the public of late years than 
Mr. Toy’s account of the state of Madagascar, in 
the Christian Witness of last month. The want 
of Christian teachers to supply the population has 
been very much felt, and among other arrangements 
that have been made to supply it, a theological 
training institution has been opened, under two of 
the European missionaries. -Throughout last year, 
there were fifty students in attendance, receiving a 
very miscellaneous education, including grammar, 
sacred history, exegesis, theology, and preaching. 
At the commencement of last session, the students 
met in the palace, the Queen was present, the 
Prime Minister gave an address, and the Queen 
herself thanked the missionaries for their services, 
and urged the young men to improve their oppor- 
tunities. Of schools there are already nearly two 
hundred in the island, the number being rapidly 
increasing. Some of the churches have schools in 
connection with them, but a Government scheme 
of education has been begun. There is almost a 
rage for learning English, and a great number of 
persons, including one or two ladies of the highest 
rank, have begun taking lessons—though probably 
many will not succeed. There are three printing 
presses—one the property of the Queen, and two 
that of the missionaries, worked by. native printers, 
who yet are unable to produce books enough to 
meet the desire for reading and instruction. The 
demand for Bibles, hymn-books, &c., is much 
greater than it has been possible heretofore to 
supply. 

‘The social changes arising from the introduction 
of Christianity are very remarkable, and afford a 
fresh proof how closely civilisation and Christianity 
are connected. Since the abolition of idolatry, it 
is said, a much better style of houses has become 
common. ‘New laws have been promulgated 
which are a great improvement on those which 
previously existed, while, for the first time in the 
history ot Madagascar, they have been printed and 
distributed throughout the country. The Prime 
Minister is studying English history and the English 
laws, in order that he may be better able to bring 
the people under a good government, and advance 
the nation in civilisation. The people themselves 
are becoming more cleanly in their habits and more 
decent in their clothing. Children of the higher 
ranks no longer are kept stark naked, as was the 
case a few years ago. 





Trial by ordeal has been 





utterly abolished, and children born on unlucky 
days may not be destroyed. Polygamy is rapidly 
decreasing, and a faithful wife is no longer com- 
pelled to pass the whole of her future life hopetessly 
bound to a polygamic and profligate husband. 
The idols have ceased to exist, and their keepers, 
deprived of all influence, are obliged to descend 
to an equality of position and privilege with their 
fellow-countrymen. Intoxicating drinks are for- 
bidden by law throughout Imerina, and their sale 
on the coast is as far as possible discouraged. 
Though obliged by treaty with England to allow of 
their importation into the country, by the traders 
paying in kind ten per cent. customs’ dues, yet the 
rum thus falling to the queen, the officers in charge 
are commanded to empty into the sea. Sunday, 
as a day of rest, is observed throughout the king- 
dom; no markets can be held and no foreign 
vessels take in their cargoes on that day. Anta- 
nanarivo on Sundays presents an aspect of calm 
and quietness, such as perhaps cannot be met 
with in any other capital of equal size in the 
world.” 

Side by side with this record of change in Mada- 
gascar may be placed the following summary of 
results in Fiji during thirty-five years of missionary 
labour there, which we take from the preface of a 
new edition of “Fiji and the Fijians:”—“ The 
Spirit has accompanied the truth with his con- 
vincing and transforming power, and the result on 
a grand scale is manifest, real, and deep. Cruel 
practices and degrading superstitions have been 
greatly lessened. Thousands have been converted, 
have borne persecution and trial well, maintained 
good conduct, and died happy. Marriage is sacred, 
the Sabbath regarded, family worship regularly con- 
ducted, schools established generally, slavery abo- 
lished or mitigated, the foundation of law and 
government laid, and many spiritual churches 
formed. A native ministry is raised up for every 
branch of the Church’s work. ‘The language has 
been reduced to written form, a grammar and 
dictionaries have been printed, 22,000 copies of 
the New Testament, and 5,000 of the completed 
Scriptures, have been supplied, and for the most 
part purchased by the native converts, catechism 
and Scripture proofs, reading books, a large edition 
of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim Progress,’ two editions of a 
valuable system of Christian theology, and hymns 
have been widely circulated and profitably used. 
The returns of the Fiji districts in 1869 are—472 
chapels, 391 preaching places, 13 missionaries, 
1 English schoolmaster, 44 native assistant mis- 
sionaries, 839 catechists, 2,266 day-school teachers, 
2,541 Sabbath-school teachers, 494 local preachers, 
2,260 class leaders, 20,348 full and accredited 
church-members, 5,909 on trial for membership, 
914 Sabbath-schools, 51,159 Sabbath-scholars, 1,524 
day-schools, 51,125 day-scholars, 105,947 attend- 
ants on public worship.” 
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bad in ordinary years, the month of May has an | between Church and State ought to cease in Eng- 


unusually strong ecclesiastical tinge, through 
May-meetings and church gatherings of all descrip- 
tions, the ecclesiastical element this year has had 
a piace quite unprecedented, Church matters in 
some cases having been the subject of discussions 
that stand almost unparalleled in the history of the 
British nation. 


‘To begin with Ireland, because there the dis- 

cussions began earlier—the Church Synod has 
been engaged in earnest consideration of no less vital 
a subject than the revision of the liturgy. Hardly 
had the Church come, through disestablishment, 
into possession of the right of self-government than 
she set herself to eliminate from her service-book 
several of those expressions which have proved 
stumbling-blocks to men of strong evangelical con- 
victions. ‘The most important of the reforms pro- 
posed was the insertion of a clause repudiating 
the notion that the body and blood of the Lord 
are present in the Eucharist in any other than a 
figurative sense, and that any adoration is to be 
offered to any presence of Christ, or of Christ’s 
flesh and blood supposed to be in the elements, 
after, or in virtue of, their consecration. The voice 
of the majority was clearly in favour of the adop- 
tion of these and similar “ reforms ;” but on further 
consideration, it has been thought desirable to 
subject the whole matter to further ventilation and 
discussion, and it stands over for consideration in 
1872, The spirit evinced in the Dublin Synod has 
naturally given occasion to much comment and 
criticism. Its clear Protestant ring has been sin- 
gularly refreshing to all who desire to see the great 
doctrines of the Reformation divested of ambi- 
guity, and proclaimed in clear and explicit terms. 
On the other hand, some are staggered at the bare 
proposal to change the ancient landmarks, and to 
adopt a position not identical with that maintained 
by the Church of England. Many high Church- 
men feel as if the repudiation of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence were equivalent to the repudia- 
tion of one of the chief glories of the Church, and 
to the severance of the connection between the 
Trish Church and the Church Catholic. Extreme 
ritualists can set no bounds to the horror with 
which they view the suicidal policy, for such they 
consider it, of the Church. Mr. Disraeli, in his 
place in parliament, refers to the development “ of 
a rampant and exclusive Protestantism, which fills 
him with alarm,” and speaks, figuratively we sup- 
pose, of the Archbishop of Dublin as having been 
excommunicated by the Protestants ot his diocese. 


ur the discussions of the Irish Synod have been 
cast into the shade by the debate in the British 
Parliament on the Disestablishment motion of Mr. 
Miall. The resolution offered by that gentleman 
to the House was to the effect that the connection 











land, Wales, and Scotland. The argument on this 
side was maintained by Mr. Miall, in a speech 
which obtained high commendation from his op- 
ponents, Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Gladstone, for the tone in which he discussed 
the question ; and also by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Richard, 
and Mr. Leatham. On the other side, besides the 
three opponents just named, who all spoke strongly 
in favour of the connection between Church and 
State, was the Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce. Mr. 
Miall urged that disestablishment in the rest of 
the kingdom flowed from the measure of two years 
ago on the Irish Church; that the Established 
Church in England (for beyond it the debate 
hardly ever went) had not fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was instituted, had secured neither unity 
nor universality of religious faith ; that the existence 
of a favoured Church was unjust to others, and bred 
social inequalities and jealousies that were extremely 
undesirable ; that in the British colonies and else- 
where the policy of disestablishment had been 
gradually coming into play ; that so far from hurting 
the efficiency of the Church, disestablishment had 
been a great benefit, by drawing out her energies 
and securing the services of the people; and that 
disestablishment would not be the destruction, but 
the revival of the true Church of England. On 
the other hand, it was argued that ever since Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the country, the Church 
of England had existed in connection with the 
State, entwined with its institutions, and enthroned in 
the affections of its people; that to a large extent 
it Aad secured the ends of an Established Church ; 
that the serious difierences between different sections 
of her clergy were characteristic of a few, but not of 
the great body ; that the existence of minor differ- 
ences, such as prevailed among the rest of the 
clergy and people, was not the reproach but the 
glory of the Establishment ; that of late years there 
had been a great revival of life and zeal in the 
Church, and that the people generally were by no 
means in favour of her disestablishment. ‘This 
last argument was that which was mainly dwelt on 
by Mr. Bruce, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. Sir 
Roundell Palmer dwelt more on other considera- 
tions, having undertaken to reply to the successive 
arguments of Mr. Miall. In the course of debate, 
repeated reference was made to the expectation of 
disestablishment prevalent among all the three sec- 
tions of the English Church. Mr. Ryle was quoted 
as having said, “there is a current setting in towards 
the disestablishment of all national Churches, and 
we are already in it. We shall soon be in the 
rapids, and in a few years we shall be over the 
falls.’ The late Dean Alford was quoted as main- 
taining that history had for ages been preparing 
the way for disestablishment; that God’s arm was 
thrusting it on, and that man’s power could not 
keep it back. And Mr. Wood, President of the 
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Church Union, as expressing the views of the 
Ritualists, had said: “It is impossible to look 
round the world and not see that everywhere the 
tendency of the age was to separate things tem- 
poral from things spiritual.” Throughout the 
debate, much stress was laid on the internal dis- 
tractions of the Church, as having served very 
materially to swell the cry for disestablishment. 
Mr. Gladstone quoted the words of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1848, “ Were it not for internal dissensions 
within the Church itself, the Church would be 
stronger at this moment, after the excessive relaxa- 
tions of disabling laws, than it was even at the 
period when you required conformity to the faith 
of the Church as an essential qualification for 
Parliament.” Since then, remarked Mr. Glad- 
stone, “the temper in which questions are handled 
has reached a degree of excitement, and almost of 
exasperation, which has resulted in constant efiorts 


to bring them to an issue of judicial sentences, | 


aiming at the compulsory enforcement of usages 
and of opinions in a manner and to an extent which 
I must own is calculated greatly to darken the 
future prospect of the Church.” On one point the 
speakers on all sides cordially agreed ; in admira- 
tion for those clergymen who have placed them- 
selves at the head of movements for the erection 
of schools, the spread of education, and for the 
advancement of the civilisation, the morals, and 
the prosperity in every sense of the people com- 
mitted to their care. The division showed 91 
members in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, and 
374 tor the opposite side. 

As a 
disestablishment is occupying the public mind, we 
may advert to the fact that most of the leading 
Quarterly and other Reviews have recently had 
articles on the subject. The £dinburgh argues 
in favour of establishment, chiefly on the 
ground of its being favourable to that large com- 
prehension, which the Zdindurgh for many years 
has advocated as essential to a rightly constituted 
Christian Church, The Quarter/y, on the other 


hand, strongly and calmly advocates establishment, 
because of the many admirable services rendered 
by the clergy, not only in maintaining religious 
ordinances, but in binding the difierent cla of 
ocrety, and prot ting esper lly the interests of 
t poor In the Conten ” Dean Stanley 
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further proof how much the question of | 


whole, the contributions have been somewhat 
larger ; but this has rather been due to special 
efforts, than to any great spontaneous increase of 
liberality on the part of the contributors. Neither 
as regards the work that has been done can it be 
said that it differs much from that reported for 
| previous years. ‘The London Missionary Society 
| presents the most fresh and interesting chapter in 
| the missionary narrative ; though even in its case 
| the remarkable work in Madagascar is but a con- 
tinuation of the great awakening there, which was 
reported on at last year’s meeting. The hope 
becomes brighter and stronger, from year to year, 
| not only that Madagascar will speedily be a Chris- 
| tian country, but that it will serve to accomplish 
| the longings of Mr. Ellis and others, ultimately 
| becoming a centre of Christian light and influence 
| for Africa at large. The Bible Society reports a 
| total issue of nearly four million copies of the 
| sacred volume, making a total issue since its com- 
| mencement of sixty-three millions. It is interest- 
| ing to notice what this Society says about France. 
| It cherishes the belief that France will in future be 
one of its most important spheres of labour. 
During the war, twelve colporteurs were employed 
in the circulation of a hundred and fifty thousand 
copies; and in all, six hundred thousand copies 
were circulated during the past year in [rance, 
Germany, however, has shown a more remarkable 
desire for the Scriptures; more than a miliion 
copies having been- circulated, or three times as 
many as during the preceding year. A new sphere 
has been added to the labours of the Society, the 
gates of Rome having been opened to the Bible ; 
but there is very little to report in connection with 
this circumstance, except that the demand in Italy 
for the Bible, which of late years had somewhat 
abated, has this year been larger than before. 

The ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland will only 
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have concluded their meetings as this number oi 
our Magazine reaches the public; our notice of 
them must, therefore, be reserved till next month's 
number. 
N interesting series of public lectures has been 
commenced im La uncer the auspi ol 
the Christian Evidence Sox vy, « to meet 
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convince Aim of their untenableness, and attract 
him to the heights of Christian faith and hope, is 
an undertaking that requires much more patience 
and research and care than to construct a discourse 
which warms the hearts of believers, and makes | 
them wonder how it is possible for doubt to linger 
in any reasonable soul. 


| effect several of the provisions of his bill. 


A™Monc the subjects that have recently been en- 

gaging a minor share of attention are some 
which bear upon the moral habits and condition of 
various sections of the people. The Saturday Re- 
view, for example, has drawn attention to the very 
deplorable practice of “ drawing-room alcoholism.” 
Many young women of the upper classes have 
been accustomed to drink a small quantity of scent 
before going into society, finding that it gave an 
agreeable stimulus to their animal spirits, but little 
thinking that, in not a few cases, it would prove 
the first step to utter debasement and loathsome 
drunkenness. Attention has likewise been called 
to a practice not unfrequent in commercial circles, | 
in which the great excitement of business life fos- 
ters a habit of resorting during business hours 
again and again to wine or other stimulants, often 
leading ultimately to the loss of self-control, and 
to the predominance of a craving for intoxicating 
drink. It appears that the same habits have been 
gaining ground in the corresponding classes in the 
United States, so that they may be regarded as 
among those perils which arise from abundance of 
wealth on the one hand, and the exciting spirit in 
which business is often carried on on the other. 
In the earlier days of national life, when the means 
of luxury were less abundant, a spirit of wholesome 
selfdenial was more common, and the common- 
wealth was therefore more secure. It has been 
noticed also that the sudden dispersion from Paris 
of many of those who catered for the public 
amusement has not been productive of the best 
results to this country. Some of these have come 
to England, and in one case at least, an entire | 
company of actors, | 





But even where performances | 


are given with a good moral aim, it seems mor 
than doubtful whether the efiect is whol 
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has usually been an active agent in sapping and 
mining the morals of the country. 


rR. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, to which we made 

reference in our last number, has been with- 
drawn for the present session. Mr. Bruce, how- 
ever, does not despair of at once carrying into 
The 
opposition raised by the publican interest was at 
once prompt, united, and most energetic. Whether 
or not the Home Secretary felt that the support 
given to his measure from the other side was too 
languid we cannot tell; but it is plain from the 
very nature of the case that while the publicans 
were sure to give it a most vigorous opposition, the 
friends of temperance, disapproving of some of its 
clauses, were not likely to be very enthusiastic in 
its favour. We cannot, however, but repeat our 
conviction that such a measure as that of Mr. 
Bruce, had it been carried, would have been of the 
greatest service in promoting the interests of tem- 
perance, not merely as reducing the number of 
places which afford constant temptation to those 
whose cravings are strong and whose wills are 
weak, but likewise as reducing the ranks of a class 
whose interests too often are not in harmony, but at 
variance, with the best interests of the community 
at large. 


N France, the state of things has been so deplor- 

able, that from Paris, at least, we have almost 
despaired of one bright ray reaching us. There is 
too much truth in the statement of a French pastor, 
that recently her misfortunes awakened the world’s 
pity ; now her dissensions provoke its disgust, and 
very soon its insane fury may fill it with horror. 
The Commune of Paris has made short and quick 
work of the connection of Church and_ State. 
In a series of articles it has decreed that the 
Church is separated from the State; the budget 
of worship is suppressed, the so-called benefices 
of Mortmain belonging to religious societies are 


declared national property; and an inquiry is 
to be made concerning such benefices, to state 
their nature, an | to place them at the disposal 
of the nation The persons of many of the 
ecclesiastics, | well known, hav been arrested. 
The Protesta tol t community see cic \ 
bial 1\ iy ho good to the cau 
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